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THE RECORD OF A SILENT 

LIFE 



CHAPTER I 

I CANNOT say I especially enjoy digging for 
^ my most happily dead and buried youth, as I 
•^- do not expect to unearth much it will be any 
^ pleasure to come across. If I had been 
brought up in circumstances of normal cheer- 
fulness, without any physical handicap, what 
. a youth I might have had to record 1 How 
full of all manner of nonsense, of extremes 
"^ and innocent ^^bi!cess^s; ojf^ fierce friendships 
fk and bitter hattedSj'* and '^exMtVagant senti- 
mentalities, and'sbirve: alii talk — ^unbalanced, 
imbridled, foolisfc; i?w)i^liess talkl What a 
^ luxury it would' iatw Beeal However, I 
have at least proved that the power of speech 
is a mere luxury, not a necessity. I suppose 
my exuberance of spirit needed to be heavily 
weighted by some great deprivation, or it 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

might have bred a regardless arrogance in 
me, an impatience with the distressfuhiess of 
the life around me. Even as it is, I grow 
impatient with the inherent gloom of human 
nature. So much is made of tragedy, so 
much forced into becoming tragedy that 
might be something quite diflFerent if left 
to itself. Everybody about me is in such 
pitiful subjection to his or her own moods, 
so hopelessly imprisoned in his or her own 
being. I have never come to a time, no 
matter how strong the demand on my per- 
sonal emotions might be, when I have not 
been able to break away, to be somebody else 
in happier circumstances, or even nobody, 
except an intelligence roaming the material 
world or wandering into wider and more 
mysterious reaches. I have often longed to 
transfer this^injftr fl*g*e4cto*'1f:?&^e to some- 
body else wKcfse* iWei^ ?.f J* ^*s* greater, but 
I have never found: aijriineajis of sharing it. 
I have been deyou^d by.-Mronies of pity for 
those poor priscAi^'W^nAot get beyond 
themselves, but I have always had one com- 
fort — ^they never knew their own limitations, 
and the advantage I had over them. They 
thought me more unfortunate than they were. 



A DARKENED HOUSE 

so handicapped, so much in need of help and 
tender treatment. All the time I was trying 
to find out how to help them, and at first I 
thought it was their circimistances that 
cramped them. I succeeded in making a 
different and a happier set of circimistances 
for them, but I only increased their physical 
comfort by this means. Their worries and 
dissatisfactions and troubles were not al- 
tered, they were no freer from them after I 
had spent myself in their behalf than before 
I set to work. But I must not begin with 
the end of my story. 

My childish impressions, as I recall them, 
are all enveloped in the darkness of my 
grandmother Breadalbaue's house, for she 
shut out the light as u it were her worst 
enemy. I remember the parlour as distinctly 
as is possible under such unfavourable condi- 
tions. There was a thick carpet, which I 
faintly discerned to be red, and a plush piano 
stool, also red. There was a little table with 
sharp comers, just my height, on which I 
was continually hurting my head. Every day 
my grandmother humbly requested my grand- 
father to saw off these corners; every day he 
replied, in a voice that filled the darlmess 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

and made the room seem small and his pres- 
ence big and august: "Verra weel, wife," 
and every day he went out without doing it. 
Finally my grandmother sawed them off her- 
self. This table had two stories, and some 
fancy books lay on the under one, contain- 
ing a few pictures in sepia and Payne's gray, 
accompanied by well-known verses. I re- 
member being alone with my grandfather in 
this room one morning (it must have been 
Sunday) and he, after sitting silent and pay- 
ing me no attention for some time, suddenly 
took up one of these books, opened it, and 
read "Lead, Kindly Light" aloud to me, in 
a tone more suggestive of gracious permis- 
sion than supplication. The accompanying 
picture comes back distinctly — a stony path 
leading toward the last gleam of light at the 
horizon, and a ragged bent figure toiling 
along in the same direction. 

I think this was the only time my grand- 
father ever gave himself any trouble for the 
sake of diverting or occupying me, so I was 
deeply impressed. I never again saw him 
act as if he were conscious that there was 
anybody else in the world, much less in the 
room with him. As I said before, his pres- 
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A BRIGHT SPOT IN THE GLOOM 

ence seemed to fill the whole space wherever 
he was, and it was more suggestive of quan- 
tity than quality. 

I have just one definitely pleasing memory 
of that time, which is connected in my mind 
with a subsequent one so revolting, that I 
have never allowed myself to think of it since. 
My father paid me one visit, I do not know 
how long-it may have heen three or four 
days, or several months. I have the haziest 
possible recollection of him — only a quick 
boisterous voice, an immoderate laugh, and 
a thick yellowish coat. He made a fuss over 
me, and romped with me — ^the only time that 
ever happened, and I could not recall it, for 
long afterward, without a warm glow of 
pleasure. 

I am afraid the writing of this history is 
going to destroy whatever tenderness I had 
for the memory of my poor little grand- 
mother. Things grow so clear when you be- 
gin to write them out, you cannot make any 
kindly compromises. I cannot help realising 
that my misfortune was a stage tragedy to 
my grandmother, who thought it wicked to 
go to the theatre and had no time to read. 
Of course she needed distraction from her 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

troubles and her work, but some of the lat- 
ter was self-imposed. Her life was spent in 
ministering to a fetich of her own choosing, 
and her only djversion was to surround me 
with a fitting atmosphere of gloom. It sat- 
isfied her dramatic instinct to emphasise my 
misfortune, to see that it oppressed me and 
straitened my life as it should. She might 
have chosen some less cruel form of recrea- 
tion. 

From my babyhood I was conscious that 
she warned all other children away from my 
presence, as if I were a painful spectacle. 
If they ever came to the house, I was not 
allowed to go up to the playroom with 
them; we had to stay down in the parlour, 
and we could not take the first steps toward 
intimacy there, with that gloomy counte- 
nance bent on us in the dimness. I was 
fiercely conscious that there was not the least 
necessity for this course of conduct on my 
grandmother's part. I knew my inability to 
speak was not an insurmountable barrier to 
intercourse with other children, if I were only 
given a chance to find a medium for it. I 
felt that I was just like them except for this 
one deficiency, and it was exasperating be- 
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A LIFE APART 

yond all endurance to be treated like a hope- 
lessly pitiable creature, unable to understand 
or participate in the ordinary activities of life. 
If visitors showed me any attention my grand- 
mother shook her head in a manner forbid- 
ding enough to discourage them instantly. 
"Poor child, she doesn't care. She doesn't 
understand. She's better let alone," she said. 
I cannot describe the helpless rage with 
which that filled me. Indeed, I was in a 
state of violent irritation nearly all the time, 
alternating with insuflPerable loneliness. I 
experienced the latter sensation most keenly 
up in the little playroom, where the forms 
of my dolls loomed large and stately 
through the darkness. They were always so 
solemn, like everyone else in the house. I 
used to take one of them, push myself and 
her between the green blind and the window- 
pane, and stand there with her, looking out 
by the hour. We had only the simshine for 
company — ^the grave, still sunshine, occupied 
with such vast and mysterious concerns, and 
yet companionable and soothing. I could 
not feel turbulent and rebellious while I stood 
there steeped in it. One day my grandmother 
discovered me deliberately letting the sun 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

shine on me, and it confirmed her theory that 
I was wanting in sense. Nevertheless, she 
engaged a teacher for me, and I astonished 
her by the progress I made in my lessons. I 
became deeply attached to my teacher. From 
what I remember of her now, I think she 
must have been quite an ordinary, good na- 
tured woman, but she was the first person 
who made a companion of me, and so she 
seemed like a revelation of the divine element 
in the world. 

I think she and I had been getting along 
happily for about a year, when I had the ex- 
perience I have never since wished to recall, 
and cannot now approach without a shudder. 
My grandmother began to talk to visitors in 
whispers that were gruesome in their sug- 
gestiveness, and to steal grim hurried glances 
over her shoulder at me. I knew the sensible 
thing to do would be to leave the room, but 
I suppose no child ever did that when there 
were horrors in the air, so I learned that there 
was something wrong with my father. It was 
partly some nasty kind of sickness, and partly 
something else and something worse. I gath- 
ered that he was to be brought home, and 
that then he was to die. 
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MY FATHER'S LAST ILLNESS 

One morning a cab drove up to the door, 
and my father got out, and came m leaning 
on my grandfather and grandmother. When 
they saw me in the hall my father began to 
cry, and my grandmother panted hoarsely: 
**Run away, Joyce/' I thought things must 
be wrong indeed when I had to run away be- 
cause my father was coming home. My 
teacher took me out to the country that after- 
noon, and we had our lunch beside a brook in 
a waste place. I enjoyed that whole day 
thoroughly — I wallowed in the brook and 
sprawled in the grass and raced with my 
teacher, but all the time, in the background of 
my mind, dark scenes at home were moving 
steadily across in unbroken succession. 

For the next few days my grandmother 
was continuaUy running softly and breath- 
lessly up and down stairs, between the kitchen 
and my father's room, and the whiteness of 
her face impressed itself deeply on my mem- 
ory. Then there was a night when I was 
wakened by gaspmg, choking sounds, and 
prolonged whistling groans in which agonised 
terror and physical pain were mingled in a 
most sickening manner. These went on and 
01I9 probably for a couple of hours, before 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

there was a silence in which I heard my grand- 
father snoring. My grandmother walked 
about the room with heavy, lifeless steps, 
moving things around, setting things down 
here and there, and making various other un- 
intelligible sounds. Then she fell to her 
knees on the floor, and I heard slow, painful, 
tearless sobs that lasted till daybreak. It 
seemed as if she could not stop, and yet had 
scarcely enough life left to go on as she did. 
My teacher, who slept with me, had left my 
side early in the night. Now she came back, 
and sat by the bed holding my hands in hers. 
I recognised the fact that nothing could be 
done for my grandmother, and I lay there, 
racked by pity, and sleepless, till dawn. Be- 
tween these slow ceaseless sobs, my grand- 
father's snoring was distinctly audible. 

The horror of that time was long drawn 
out. I heard the story of my father's death, 
told over and over again, for many succeeding 
days. Invariably it all returned to me be- 
fore I fell asleep, and seized on me so that I 
shivered till the bed shook. Every night the 
climax brought with it the same unabated 
shock, when the thought came over me: "It 
was my father 1" — and so it would always be- 
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THE WAIT FOR BREAKFAST 

long to me, and I need never hope to get free 
from it. 

Next morning I would awaken with the 
peculiarly intense hunger that follows vio- 
lent nervous excitement. My spirit was also 
himgry — ^most sensitively and acutely him- 
gry for some particularly vivid pleasure, 
which ought to come to me, I felt, after all 
this unhappiness. I got up and dressed in 
the expectation of it; then my grandmother 
came to do my hair, and infused such trag- 
edy into her slow, weary movements, that I 
was sore and chafed with it by the time I got 
downstairs. Then there was the long wait 
for breakfast — ^my grandmother and my 
teacher and I sitting together in the dark 
parlour, my grandmother rising at intervals 
either to go out to the kitchen and look at the 
fire, or to steal upstairs to see if my grand- 
father was awake. Sometimes I was told to 
run up, very softly, and take a keek. After 
waiting two or three hours I have gone up 
and found him awake, and regarding me 
with an indifference that was not human— 
since I have seen the faces of cattle I have 
come to the conclusion that it was bovine. 
He never was in any hurry to make his ap- 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

pearance, even then. When he at last eon- 
descended to rise, my grandmother hurried 
out to the kitchen, and no heathen idol ever 
had fragrant oflFerings prepared for him with 
half the tremulous devotion which she showed 
in preparing this sumptuous repast. When 
we at last sat down, I had generally got past 
the stage at which it is possible to eat; my 
grandmother barely touched the food, so it 
was in every sense my grandfather's break- 
fast. Silently and solemnly he ate and drank, 
and with equal silence and solemnity my 
grandmother sat unoccupied. The weariness 
of such a meal — ^we three sitting silent watch- 
ing one man eat — ^was unspeakable; after this 
beginning, it is no wonder the day dragged 
on cheerlessly, without pleasure or interest. 
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CHAPTER II 

Afteb this state of things had gone on a good 
while there began to be a hint of change in 
the air, which my teacher and I perceived 
joyfully. I realize now how fond she must 
have been of me, to stay on in the house un- 
der such insupportable circumstances. I can- 
not imagine how we could have stood it if a 
change had not come. 

My grandfather began to talk of retiring 
from business and building a big new house 
for himself (we were merely incidental) up 
on the hill. At that time the hill was almost 
like open country, and all the cream of the 
city was rising to it — and my grandfather 
considered himself the creamiest of the cream. 
My grandmother received his exposition of 
his plans with absolute apathy, for after los- 
ing her whole family, as I learned by de- 
grees she had done, a new house could not 
have much meaning for her. My grand- 
father, however, planned it all out with as 
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much interest as if he had been beginning life 
instead of ending it. That is the advantage 
you have in being a man. As long as you 
have yourself left the main object of interest 
is there, and you can usually make as many 
fresh beginnings as circumstances require. 
But my grandfather made the great mistake 
of giving up business, and when he had cast oflF 
the one thing that demanded any self-denial 
from him he ate and slept himself to death. 

My teacher and I eagerly took in every 
detail of the new abode while it was imder 
discussion, and the day we moved was an ex- 
citing one. When we got up on the hill we 
found the apple trees in blossom; the sun- 
shine playing through their whiteness, and the 
fresh, delightful scent seemed to penetrate my 
whole spirit and let in the daylight, for al- 
most the first time. The house stood well 
back from the street, behind a wide lawn 
spangled with dandelions, ("Those nasty 
things!" exclaimed my grandmother. "Joyce, 
you and I will get to work at them with 
a knife as soon as ever we can!") two ap- 
ple trees stood near the fence and a beau- 
tiful old hemlock over beside the house. The 
latter had a tower and three balconies, a ve- 
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THE NEW HOUSE 

randa running around two sides, and every 
size and shape of window. It was painted 
yellow, with red trimmings, and when I grew 
up I thought it so hideous that I had it 
painted over, but at that time it fascinated 
me, for it was vivid, and vividness was the 
element in life I longed for. 

I have certainly made no eflFort to glorify 
my grandfather, I see as I read this over, and 
I must give him full credit for the one thing 
he did which inspired lifelong gratitude in 
me. He built a library in the new house, and 
filled it with books — every kind of book from 
the latest and most expensive scientific works 
to the most antiquated minor poets, and this 
was all for me. It has lasted me more than 
half a century, and I shall probably die be- 
fore I have exhausted its resources; but I do 
not pretend that he did this because he loved 
me. He did it because he loved to be simiptu- 
ous. 

The rooms in this house were almost big 
enough for a palace, and their size, dark- 
ness, and newness combined, made them fas- 
cinating and capable of giving constant ex- 
citement and interest, for many a long day. 
The new furniture, the new rugs, the new 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

wall paper, the new winding staircase, the 
new bedroom, the new playroom, the new 
schoolroom, and all the delightfully new and 
dark comers, gave a zest to my existence I 
had never known before. The pleasure of 
novelty, one of the keenest pleasures of 
childhood, had hitherto been untasted by me, 
and naturally I revelled and luxuriated in it 
now. Of course everything was bulky, lux- 
urious, and absolutely hideous, for my grand- 
father decreed it all. I cannot remember that 
my grandmother made one suggestion, or ex- 
pressed one desire. I thought the parlour 
chairs upholstered in cream-coloured plush 
and scarlet buttons very lovely, and I chris- 
tened the magenta flowers that scurried to 
and fro over the wall-paper "leg-running 
flowers." I loved the outdoors too. There 
was a big yard with two pear trees in it, and 
I played there a good deal, and had some 
sunnings, I am glad to remember. 

I do not recall when we learned the names 
of the people who lived next door, nor how 
we became acquainted. I distinctly remem- 
ber the first day Mrs. Cassells called on my 
grandmother. She stayed a long time, and I 
was filled with satisfaction to think of the 
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A BITTER MOMENT 

good chance she was having to feast her eyes 
on our cream-coloured chaurs. As she was 
going away she looked intently at me and 
smiled — ^a flattering performance, for it 
seemed to imply that after a searching scrutiny 
she found me pleasing — and said in a voice 
that retiuns freshly to me yet in its friendli- 
ness, a sweet voice that has outlived her many 
years: "You must come over and play with 
my little girl." 

"Mrs. Cassells, Joyce cannot play with 
any other child," said my grandmother, in a 
tone of such unapproachable tragedy that 
Mrs. Cassells seemed quite embarrassed. She 
hastily and timidly stroked my cheek, and 
went quickly away. An unbearable bitter- 
ness filled me, killing everything else out of 
my consciousness. I could only get relief by 
writing on the pad I carried around with me: 
"Mrs. Cassells is a nicer woman than my 
grandmother," and writing it till the whole 
pad was used up, scattering the sheets all 
over the house. I have done many careless 
and unkind things since, but this is the only 
one I wish and wish, more passionately and 
inconsolably the more years there are be- 
tween me and it, to be utterly destroyed in 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

some way, if that were possible. My poor 
little grandmother was then utterly worn out 
after a life of heartbreaks, and this must have 
added another pain, so cruel and unnecessary, 
that I have cried since to think of it. 

A few days later a slender, serious child in 
a blue and white striped dress came over to 
the fence as I was wheeling my dolFs carriage 
up and down the yard, and when she had 
stood looking at me for a moment, announced 
in a soft and lovely voice: "I am your little 
neighbour, EfBe Cassells. I would like to 
play with you." 

We played every day after that, seriously, 
and happily beyond all words. I love to let 
my mind dwell on this time, although I can 
remember nothing definite about it — only its 
sunny atmosphere, suflPused with an unspeak- 
ably gentle, satisfying companionship. We 
were always quiet; I do not think we ever 
had any romping or nonsense. I suppose we 
were continuaUy dressing and undressing and 
feeding our dolls. We each had a china one, 
both exactly alike, and the only time we ever 
quarrelled was when each of us wanted to 
make the other acknowledge that her doll was 
the most beautiful one in the world. We had 
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MY LIFELONG FRIEND 

not learned that there are such things as opin- 
ions; what we believed was absolute truth, 
and whoever did not believe it was insulting 
the truth. 

The only thing about EfSe that afflicted me 
then was her untidiness — and that, after fif- 
ty-three years of the closest friendship, has 
become no more bearable. Then her fair soft 
hair was in a constant muss about her head, 
and her stockings wrinkling around her heels. 
Now she is likely to appear in an old fur 
cap, a shawl rolled around her neck, and 
something always hanging or dangling some- 
where. She can look so handsome in her good 
clothes. 

But when we began to grow up we could 
not understand each other at all. I have a 
distinct recollection of the first day I failed 
to understand Effie. She came over and 
asked me, with the utmost anxiety and 
earnestness, if her eyes were blue. I wrote 
that they were gray-green. She received this 
information with a shocked and sorrowful 
look, and remarked: "Then no one will ever 
care for me." 

"Every one cares for you," I replied, aston- 
ished. 
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THE RECORD OF A SILENT LIFE 

"Oh, yes, in the ordinary way," said Effie, 
as if this were quite an inferior brand of af- 
fection. "But I mean — when a person's eyes 
are gray-green instead of blue, and her hair 
isn't exactly golden — she can't look well 
enough — that isn't the sort of person who 
gets fallen in love with." 

I thought this was a most absurd source 
of woe, and laughed till I was perfectly help- 
less. This was the way I generally received 
her sentimental confidences, but she did not 
seem at all hurt or chilled. She continued to 
pour them forth to me, in the most earnest 
and amiable manner imaginable. She was 
delicate at this time, and any day I was 
liable to go over and find her laid out on her 
back, looking very white, but always with an 
expression of the greatest sweetness, and her 
mother running up and down stairs with 
delectable things for her to eat. I thought 
Mrs. Cassells looked much more frail than she 
did, and although I was concerned and 
frightened the first few times I found her 
in this condition, she soon put me completely 
out of patience. She had quite made up her 
mind to die young, and she talked to me on 
this subject with a resignation I could not 
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EFFIE'S STRANGE AMBITION 

endure. "This may be our last talk/* she 
used to tell me, when she was sick and I came 
to see her. Then she would look out happily 
at the sky for a while. "I am glad I have 
got on so well with my singing, and know so 
many hymns," she added. "I can sing in 
unison now and keep in tune all through." 
This sort of talk drove me frantic; I stood 
it as long as I could, then I took out my pad 
and informed her that if she did not stop I 
would go straight home. "Very well, dear," 
said Effie. "When you come back to-morrow 
all may be over, and I may be lying still 
waiting for your last look." 

I knew quite well that nothing of the sort 
was going to happen, so these cheerful 
prophecies only filled me with disgust and 
impatience. It seemed to me a horrible di- 
vergence from natural laws for any young 
thing to be so ready and willing to relinquish 
life, and it roused a healthy fury in me. 
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CHAPTER III 

It was after we moved that another joy, he- 
sides my friendship with Effie, entered into 
my life. Up to this time I had never heard 
any music except the hymns in church, where 
my grandmother took me every Sunday, rain 
or shine. I remember one Sunday there was 
such a blizzard that we could barely make our 
way, and arrived panting, dizzy, and loaded 
down with wet snow; we found the church al- 
most empty, and when it was time for the 
first hymn only my grandmother's thin voice, 
and that of one other woman, sounded 
through the deserted building. I can feel yet 
the horrid discomfort of the wet snow melting 
in the warmth, and see the dreary expanse of 
empty pews. I never had been likely to be- 
come a devout young person, and the likeli- 
hood was lessened by this experience. 

But although the sermons made absolutely 
no impression upon me, the music did. Our 
church belonged to the most rigorous type 
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I LEARN THE POWER OF MUSIC 

my grandmother could search out, and there 
was no organ; but when all the congregation 
sang, pouring out what seemed to me the 
white-hot fervour of their hearts, I used to 
forget I belonged to earth. There was one 
woman's tender voice in the pew behind us, 
that seemed to rise and float far away into re- 
gions of light and purity, bearing me with it. 
.Whenever that voice began: 

"Blest are the pure in heart. 
For they shall see their God," 

all the unlovely setting of my life, the dark 
parlour, the weary sumptuous meals, my 
gloomy grandmother, even the horror of my 
father's death, were all blotted out from my 
consciousness as absolutely as if they had 
never been, and I was lost in a vast, divine 
sweetness, beyond the power of words to in- 
dicate. Other tunes aflFected me diflFerently; 
they made me feel, sometimes with resistless 
force, human suflFerings and struggles I could 
not comprehend. But they all filled me with 
the same overpowering impulse — to join in 
the general outpouring of beautiful sound. 
But instead^ of sound, only uncontrollable 
tears rose up in my throat ; never at any other 
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time did I feel my deprivation so bitterly, so 
intolerably. My most blissful dream has al- 
ways been that I am singing; the music so 
often pours forth from me in dreams, not 
only without any eflFort, but without any 
power on my part to stop if I would. The 
sensation is so real, that I cannot believe, when 
I waken, that I have not been actually sing- 
ing. I remember so well the feeling I had in 
my childhood, that the wonderful thing was 
there, inside of me, if I could only find some 
way to let it out. Of course my grandmother 
had a piano, for her dark parlour would not 
have been complete without one; but nobody 
ever touched it except my teacher, who occa- 
sionally sang "Juanita," or "Home, Sweet 
Home," in a husky voice that set me so on 
edge, I always ran away when she began. 

Sometimes I let my fingers wander up and 
down the keys, enjoying their various sounds, 
but it never occurred to me that I might find 
a means of self-expression in them, till some- 
thing happened that brought all my passion- 
ate longing for some outlet to a head. One 
Christmas, a couple of years after we moved, 
"The Messiah" was sung in one of the big 
churches. My teacher was anxious to hear 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR SPEECH 

it, and knowing my love for music, she took 
me with her. Never in my little life (which 
seemed, even at that tender age, a long 
stretch to look back upon) had I known or 
imagined such happiness. The music went 
on and on; such a great, boundless wealth of 
it, I felt, to my regret, that I was too small 
to drink it all in. There were no petty, exas- 
perating interruptions to let a man with a 
harsh voice say unintelligible things from the 
pulpit. Such luxury of the spirit was al- 
most too great to be believed in; but all my 
devouring desire to be able to join the sing- 
ers, and pour out music also, was roused to 
such passion that it was unendurable. I felt 
that I mtLst do it; if I could not, I wanted 
to die. I spent three or four days burned up 
by this painful, hopeless longing; I could not 
eat, I could not do my lessons, I could not 
even read. My teacher found out what was 
the matter, and she took me to the piano and 
taught me the notes. I became utterly ab- 
sorbed at once. Every other thought was 
driven from my mind, and I would not leave 
the stool for hours. Shortly after this I was 
sent to a good music teacher for lessons ; these 
lessons, and everything connected with them, 
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are the brightest memories of my life. I 
loved even* the hardest drudgery; I never 
wearied of my practising, and I would have 
laid aside every other duty and pleasure for 
it, if my grandmother had not forbidden the 
noise while my grandfather was at home, and 
if my teacher (who, in looking back, seems 
the only one among us who was liberally en- 
dowed with common sense) had not insisted 
that I should spend a goodly portion of my 
time in the open air, either walking with her 
or playing with Effie, and also that I should 
give my other studies their full due. I loved 
many of my other studies, I loved reading, I 
loved being outdoors, I dearly loved to be 
with Effie or my teacher; but I loved none of 
these things with the same love that I had for 
my music. The pleasure I got from them 
was not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the deep, pervading joy, changing and 
sweetening every atom of my being, that 
music alone could give me. It was a joy quite 
apart from any other, of a diflFerent quality 
from any earthly happiness. I put into every 
key I touched what I never could put into 
singing, and I have always thought that when 
people sing, their souls find a voice, if they do 
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A TASTE OF GLORY 

at no other time. I believe I was considered 
a young marvel, but the music absorbed me so 
completely that I was not much moved by 
praise; but I do remember one pupil's recital 
when I felt, for the first and only time in my 
life, the intoxication of a brilliant success. It 
seems a paltry enough thing to look back on 
now, but then it seemed the crowning moment 
of my existence. I had been working for 
months on a Chopin Mazurka, which had 
completely won my heart because it was so full 
of fresh, vigorous gaiety and life; I loved 
this piece so well that I worked and worked, 
till I had it ready to pour forth from my 
finger-tips as joyfully and spontaneously as 
many a song has burst from my throat in 
dreams, and I was urged to play at the com- 
ing recital. My grandmother was shocked at 
the idea, which suggested the theater and con- 
certs to her mind, but my teacher persuaded 
her to consent. She would not come to the 
recital, however, but my teacher, Mrs. Cas- 
sells, and Effie did so. I had a pretty dress 
especially prepared for the occasion, and 
started oflF in the highest spirits ; I am afraid 
my grandmother's horror lent a mischievous 
zest to the affair. When my turn came to 
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appear, I felt very big and important walk- 
ing on to the stage, and I tried to keep my 
smiles within the bounds of dignity as I pic- 
tured the expression my grandmother would 
wear if she could see me. Then I sat down, 
and forgot everything in the joy of my be- 
loved mazurka. When I had finished, I was 
startled by a great outburst of applause, 
and turned around, bewildered, only half re- 
called to realities, and vaguely conscious that 
there had not been so much noise before in 
the whole course of the evening. I saw eager, 
appreciative smiles, a crowd of faces sympa- 
thetically bright; suddenly the most delight- 
ful sense of power swept over me. I had 
moved them; I had banished every thought 
from their minds but pure pleasure in the 
light-hearted dance. For the moment, I held 
their hearts in my hand. I sought out my 
own little group among the faces; Effie was 
flushed and beaming, my teacher wore a look 
of aflFectionate pride; but, to my utter sur- 
prise and bewilderment, the tears were run- 
ning down Mrs. Cassells' cheeks. I could not 
imagine why this should be. There was noth- 
ing pathetic in the piece. A vague, momen- 
tary wistf ulness creeps in about the middle, as 



MRS. CASSELLS UNDERSTANDS 

though a sense of the serious significanee of 
life had just stirred faintly, but it becomes 
lost in a brighter gaiety than before. I never 
understood for years afterwards why Mrs. 
Cassells cried; she had a more tender feeling 
for me than any of my elders, and she knew, 
better than any one else did, all that I put 
into my music. 

When we came home my teacher proudly 
told my grandmother of my success, and my 
grandmother looked at me solemnly. "Well, 
well, Joyce," she said. "Who would ever 
have guessed that you had it in you?" 

I smiled at this flattering form of congratu- 
lation, and she turned to my teacher and said : 
"Do you mind, when you came, I used to 
doubt the lass was no all there?" 

For a few weeks after that I had an ardent 
ambition to become a concert player, but sub- 
sequent events submerged the idea, and I 
have only used my music for my own pleas- 
ure, and that of a few people I love very 
dearly. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In spite of our lack of sympathy at this 
time, Effie was an unspeakable comfort on 
one occasion. This was after my teacher had 
come out to the yard, where I was sitting 
one evening, and announced, gravely and 
kindly, but with an utter absence of emotion, 
that I would have to get on without her now. 
I stared at her in astonishment and dismay, 
and I suppose my face was tragic, for she 
sat down beside me and put her arm around 
me. "I am sorry for you, Joyce," she said. 
"I can't explain things, but I have been a 
teacher for a good part of my life, and now 
I want to be something else — something more 
natural. I am going to be married." 

I broke away from her, although she tried 
gently to keep me. I ran over to Mrs. Cas- 
sells, and finding her and Effie sitting on 
their lawn, I threw myself into the latter's 
arms and burst into an agony of sobs that 
would strain the life out of me, I thought. 
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EFFIE SOOTHES MY GRIEF 

I had not my pad with me, and Effie never 
asked me what was the matter. She only 
held me in her arms, and I felt the first mi- 
bearable bitterness of my grief going. I 
could never have made myself stop crying, 
but after Effie had been embracing me the 
fit of tears left me almost before I knew it, 
and I sat there clinging to her in a state 
of the most exquisite and absolute quiet, 
knowing very well that as soon as I let go I 
would have to face the worst and the cruellest 
of my suflFering, for I would begin to realise 
the tragedy and trace it out and discover its 
full bitterness when I went home again. But 
Efiie's presence could give me rest and re- 
lief, and I stayed there all evening. Mrs. 
Cassells went over to my grandmother's to 
find out what had happened, and when she 
came back and told Efiie, the latter made the 
warmest avowals of her intentions to help me 
through my misfortune. "I'll see if I can't 
fill her place," she said. "Of course, I can't 
teach you, but I'll do everything else for you, 
and I won't do what she did if I have a hun- 
dred lovers!" She did not keep this last 
promise, but she kept the other faithfully in- 
deed. 
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When I was young, and my heart was sore, 
I loved to make other people's hearts sore, 
too, and this is what I tried to do to my 
teacher when I went home that night. I sat 
down beside her in the parlour, and wrote out 
all the wicked things that came into my head. 
I took joy in their unbroken succession, and 
the rapidity with which they formed them- 
selves into words, but they gave me no com- 
fort in the end, for they did not hurt my 
teacher. She talked to me kindly and pa- 
tiently, and tried to put the matter before 
me in a reasonable light, but I was in no con- 
dition for reasoning. I was wrapped up in 
her, I could not imagine myself struggling 
through one day without her, and now it ap- 
peared that I was only an mcident in her life, 
that I could not for one moment stand in the 
way of more important aflFections. All the 
bitterness of my heart forcefully expressed 
on paper could not agitate her; she was 
"sorry" for me, that was all, and the tone she 
had used when she said so remained with me 
for years. 

This was my last experience of the kind. 
I have never become attached to any one 
since, without making due allowance for my 
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LIFE BECOMES HARDER 

own probable unimportance to the object of 
my aflFections; even when people have seemed 
to take a strong fancy to me, and have poured 
forth most intimate confidences into my ears, 
I have always suspected that my handicap 
has been the attraction, because it provides 
them with such a rare opportunity for talk- 
ing about themselves. This seems to be a 
great luxury, and it was partly out of curios- 
ity that I began this narrative; I wanted to 
see if it would be as great a luxury to write 
about myself. 

My lessons stopped when my teacher left 
me, for before my grandmother could engage 
another one, my grandfather took ill. He was 
laid up for six months, and the drudgery of 
nursing him had no alleviations, for me at 
least. I could not realise that I had any tie 
to him, and that the distasteful work I had 
to do belonged to me by right. I was in a 
sour and cynical mood then; I thought cir- 
cumstances had conspired to make my ex- 
istence unhappy and burdensome. I had 
thought well of life, and it had bared its 
ugliness to me in return. I wrote out my re- 
bellion and resentment to Effie, and she was 
shocked to find I could think of myself when 
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my grandfather was dying. She preached 
me a sermon on filial piety. 

My gran^other was in a very low state 
of health after my grandfather's death. I 
was shocked when I realised how shnmken 
and weak and sallow she looked, and she was 
so tottery on her feet that I was afraid to 
let her go out alone. I made a few eflForts 
to take care of her, but they were not strong 
enough eflForts. She drew away from them, 
and I did not know how to approach her. She 
discouraged all my advances by the apathy 
with which she received them. I could not 
imderstand why she should be in such im- 
penetrable gloom because one thoroughly 
selfish man had died, when there was so much 
else in the world that demanded interest and 
emotion, and constant play and change of 
the sensibilities. I am afraid I was not anx- 
ious to understand. I did not want to draw 
too close to such a chilling weight of melan- 
choly; and so, after giving her my arm 
across the street once or twice, and concoct- 
ing a few dainty dishes to see if I could tempt 
her to eat, and playing the piano for her a 
few evenings, I concluded that I was flinging 
myself against a dead wall of unresponsive- 
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EFFIE IN TROUBLE ALSO 

ness, and I left her alone to mope herself sick. 
I sat in the yard while she shut herself in the 
house, and read and studied and went about 
with Effie without regarding her, and she 
mourned in her dark parlour without regard- 
ing me. 

It was a time of misfortimes. Effie's 
mother also fell ill, and there was not much 
hope held out for her recovery. Then Effie 
put her sermon on filial piety into practice, 
much better than I have ever seen any other 
sermon put into practice. I had expected 
her to melt down imder the shock, but she 
did nothing of the sort. Her mother was 
not an easy invalid to deal with, for she was 
notional, exacting, obstinate, and in a con- 
stant state of rebellion against her condition. 
Effie showed a quiet staunchness in the man- 
agement of her that amazed me. Hitherto 
she had been nothing more to Mrs. Cassells 
than her treasured, petted child, in whom she 
had no confidence as a nurse. She would 
not take the medicine unless Effie dropped it 
in her sight, and sometimes this had to be 
gone over two or three times. If Effie sat 
down for two minutes' rest, her mother took a 
notion that she smelled gas, and sent her 
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down to fix the furnace, and she neither slept 
nor let EfRe sleep, from terror of asphyxia- 
tion. Effie had unwearying patience with 
these notions, and trudged doggedly up and 
down two flights of stairs to look at the cellar 
all through the night, if I was not there to 
relieve her. What I admired more than this 
was her impassive refusal to humour her 
mother in other and more distressing notions. 
At a time when she could take only chicken 
broth or beef tea she persistently demanded 
sponge cake, and could not be made to be- 
lieve that it would have bad effects. Effie 
soon found out the uselessness of reasoning 
with her, and maintained a continual imper- 
turbable silence. Even when she was alone 
with me she never said a word, or relaxed 
a muscle of her face, to betray her feel- 
ings. 

In the midst of this my grandmother broke 
down, and Effie and I each had to struggle 
on alone. I had an easier time, for my in- 
valid was apathetic, and let me do anything 
without fussing or questioning, and besides, 
my grief could not have been like Effie's. 
My heart was torn, indeed, but it was mostly 
with pity. When Mrs. Cassells died I missed 
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EFFIE AND I LEFT ALONE 

her as I knew I could never miss my grand- 
mother, and my anxiety about Effie was 
stronger than all my other feelings. She was 
left to the guardianship of an imcle out on 
the Pacific coast, and I was afraid she 
would go to him; but the morning after her 
mother's fimeral she came quietly over to 
my house and up into my grandmother's 
room, and began to help me set it to rights 
without a word. This was how she took up 
her abode in my house, helping me with 
everything and never mentioning her own 
grief. • 

Several days later my grandmother died, 
and I found myself possessed of a hideous, 
enormous house and a large fortune, with no 
use for either of them. Effie broke down 
completely after my grandmother was dead 
and buried, and there was nothing more to 
be done. She refused to eat or sleep, and 
cried till she was weak and exhausted. She 
not only could not bear me out of her sight, 
but she had to have my constant attention. 
If I got absorbed in a book she refrained 
carefully from disturbing me, but always, 
when I laid it down, I found her sitting with 
such a desolate expression that I felt like a 
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monster of selfishness. I finally decided to 
give up my studies, my reading, and all my 
own pursuits, and devote myself to her. For 
one year of my life I knew the joy of being 
indispensable. She refused to see any of her 
other friends, even when they came to the 
house to express their sympathy. I had to 
see them, and make what excuses I could, 
and sometimes it was rather awkward, for I 
did not know them all, and it was especially 
disconcerting when they showed hurt feel- 
ings, as many of them did. I could not give 
them much consolation, for Effie expressed 
her sentiments quite frankly to me. "I know 
it's rude and cowardly, Joyce, but I can't help 
it," she said. "I can't face any one who came 
to the house when mother was there." For 
months I could not get her out, even to do 
the most necessary shopping, and when I was 
obliged to go out and leave her, I was fret- 
ted and imhappy till I got back, knowing the 
state '^ *^ •'^w her into to be left alone. She 
was alwt.ysj n the hall waiting for me when 
I returned, and she would come and cling to 
lae as if she had not seen a human being for 
a lifetime. Nothing did her so much good as 
to have me play for her, and I did that for 
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EFFIE MAKES NEW FRIENDS 

hours every day. It was something in which 
we both forgot ourselves, and which could not 
tire either of us. 

I had always felt myself quite imnecessary, 
not to say superfluous, up to this time, and it 
was a blessed change to feel that one person 
in the world could not get on for ten minutes 
without me. But of course it did not last, 
and I have never had an experience like it 
since. In about a year Effie began to go 
about again, and tried to make it all right 
with her friends. Most of them were ready 
to accept her explanations, which were abso- 
lutely frank, and perhaps more satisfactory 
for that reason, but she had serious difficulties 
with some of them. She came to life with a 
startling rapidity. She did what she had al- 
ways declared it would break her heart to do 
— ^made the acquaintance of her tenants, and 
went to the house to see them. They seemed 
nice people, and their son made a strong im- 
pression on me. I had been affljp|j^d^;up^to 
this time, by the imperfections • ^ q^rxellow 
beings. I had never seen any one I consid- 
ered really beautiful; it was always the fau^ 
in their faces that continually impressed 
themselves on me — ^the dull worried look in 
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their eyes, the imhealthiness of their skins, 
the lack of exaltation in their expressions. 
This youth was beautiful. He had a won- 
derful fresh bloom, eyes like stars, and an 
expression that surpassed anything I had 
ever imagined, and my imaginings were vivid 
enough. I was sure there could be nothing 
in his heart that was below the level of that 
expression. He was shy in my presence, and 
sat silent, so I could look at him and try 
to divine the noble train of thought that 
was passing behind those luminous eyes. It 
was refreshing to find an actuality that was 
beyond my ideals — that even made them seem 
paltry things in comparison. I did not sus- 
pect Chester Morrison of a single imworthy 
sensation, and I was convinced that there was 
a bit of heaven shut away from us common 
people by his white forehead. This looks 
silly, written out, but it was all quite ab- 
stract. I wish I had continued to know him 
only in the abstract! 

The sudden upward spring of Effie's spir- 
its, just at this time, was bewildering to me. 
When she came out of mourning she began 
to spend a great deal of time in the stores 
choosing pretty silks and muslins. She 
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EFFIE INSPIRED TO BE TIDY 

looked charming in them, and she was tidier 
than I ever knew her, before or since. My 
mind was slow in making connections at that 
time. 
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CHAPTER V 

One night at bedtime, after we had kissed 
each other good-night, Effie hesitated a mo- 
ment before going into her room, and the 
colour came into her face, and deepened till 
it was crimson. "Joyce, I have had some- 
thing to tell you for the last few days," she 
said. "Mr. Morrison and I are going to be 
married — some time, before very long." 

I had left my pad downstairs, and I could 
not express my astonishment and delight. I 
could only embrace her rapturously, and lie 
awake till the small hours rejoicing in her 
royal fate. I conjured up whole scenes in 
their future life — absurdly happy and ex- 
alted scenes, and in all of them Chester Mor- 
rison treated her with the tenderness of a 
magnificent, flawless protecting angel; and 
for her, every day was suffused with radiance, 
for every day she penetrated a little farther 
into his bottomless well of pure feeling and 
irreproachable thought. 
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CHESTER'S SISTER 

During the year of their engagement I pro- 
gressed no further in my acquaintance with 
Chester Morrison, but I was not distressed, 
for I was sure I knew all about him already. 
It was not considered proper for him to come 
over to see Effie alone, so he brought a mid- 
dle-aged sister with him, and dumped her on 
me while he sat with Effie in the parlour. I 
do not know which of us spent the more un- 
comfortable evening. She was anxious to 
treat me in exactly the proper way, and she 
never found out, either to her own satisfac- 
tion or mine, what was the proper way. Al- 
ways, in speaking to me, she pronounced her 
words with painfully dainty care, making an 
obvious eflFort to get a certain amount of 
brightness and pleasantness into each one. If 
I wrote anything and handed it to her she 
was deeply embarrassed, and behaved as if 
she did not know just how she should take 
hold of the paper, or what expression she 
should wear, or what reply she should make. 
It ended by each of us sitting sewing in si- 
lence, sometimes till midnight, except that 
every time the clock struck the half hour 
Miss Morrison vouchsafed me a brief, but 
laboriously bright and pleasant remark. Evi- 
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dently she had settled with herself that it was 
not proper to address me any oftener. Of 
course I was horribly uncomfortable, and 
felt as if I was inflicting myself on her to 
an outrageous extent, and yet it was really 
she who was inflicted on me. Since Effie had 
recovered from her depression and could 
amuse herself with other friends in the even- 
ings, I had returned to my books with an 
appetite whetted by long self-denial, and now 
I was forcibly withheld from them again, and 
nothing oflFered me in their place. In fact, 
Miss Morrison was a little worse than noth- 
ing. There I sat for hours, with my soul 
straining out after the half -expounded theory 
that was maddening me with its uncompleted 
beauty, or the half-learned poem that was 
teasing my sensibilities and my brain, or the 
interrupted novel, or absorbing biography or 
history, while Miss Morrison sat and sewed, 
(I suspect she had a special way of sewing in 
my presence) and looked pained. However, 
I felt that I received rich compensation for 
all this when Effie and her lover at last ap- 
peared in the doorway, Effie looking flushed 
and pretty and modest, and her companion 
fresh and beautiful, the latter saying, "Come 
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EFFIE'S MARRIAGE 

along now, Sis." We all went out into the 
hall together, and I feasted my eyes on the 
lovers as they bade each other good-night; 
then when Effie and I turned back, and she 
met my eyes, she dropped her head and 
blushed, so like a dear shy child, that I could 
not for my life have kept from hugging her. 

Chester Morrison built a house only a short 
distance away from mine, and they were 
married about a year after their engagement. 
It was a big wedding, for both EflSe and the 
Morrisons knew a good many people, and 
the church looked very gay. I gave them a 
breakfast afterwards, and sent them off with 
a heart full of satisfaction and thankfulness. 

Effie proved herself a capable housekeeper, 
and one of the kindest, most hospitable host- 
esses I have ever known. The house was lit- 
erally always full; she was never without 
three or four visitors, and she was constantly 
giving lunch parties, dinner parties and even- 
ing parties, which were genial, easy-going, 
comfortable affairs. For the first time I 
heard Chester talk, and I thought his gifts 
in that direction rare and wonderful. One 
night, though, he displeased me. Effie was 
singing for us, with her whole heart as well 
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as her whole voice; her favourites were all 
sentimental, and I had never admired them, 
but I deeply admired the spirit in which 
they were sung. On this occasion she sang 
"Douglas" with the tears running down her 
face, and when she had ceased she wiped her 
eyes before the whole company, just as she 
had been used to do when singing for me 
alone. Chester blushed crimson. "Don't be 
a big baby," he said, caressingly, but with an 
imdertone that roused instant resentment in 
me. "Effie has some silly old favourites," he 
remarked to a friend who sat near him. Effie 
hung her head and looked like a hurt child, 
and at that moment my sentiments toward 
her husband were of a deadly nature; but im- 
mediately afterwards she was sin^ng "O 
fair dove, O fond dove," as if nothing had 
happened. After this, however, I had a firm 
conviction that his heart was as cold as his 
face was sweet, and a little later I would have 
been thankful to know nothing worse about 
him. 

At first Effie spoke of him a great deal, 
and always with the same loving warmth, but 
by degrees a change came over her. She 
grew silent and dull, and I awakened to the 
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A SHOCK 

fact that she was not happy, and then that 
she was most unhappy. Often she brought 
her work and sat with me for an afternoon, 
and made laborious eflForts to talk, always 
subsiding into sad and heavy silence, broken 
only by troubled sighs. Sometimes this be- 
haviour worked on me so that I went up to 
her and caressed her as I used to do when I 
saw her in low spirits. My caresses had 
never before failed to draw forth the cause of 
her grief, accompanied by tears, and then she 
could be comforted; but now she only gave 
me a reassuring kiss, and remained silent and 
cheerless as before. 

One day, after fruitless efforts of this sort, 
I was resuming my seat and my sewing, when 
Chester appeared in the room. I was as- 
tonished, but I rose and held out my hand, 
and as he took it he began to sing: 

** * Could yuh come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so faith-fool, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.' " 

He pronounced every word, even when he 
mispronounced it, with a painstaking care 
that reminded me of his sister, and he sang it 
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with a life and expression that struck me 
even in the midst of my unspeakably sicken- 
ing horror. Poor EflSe sat with her eyes fixed 
on him, and her face gray and rigid. When 
he had finished, he inquired: "Why don't you 
sing with me, Miss Breadalbane ?" 

"Chester!" exclaimed Effie. He dropped 
his head suddenly and half looked around at 
her. "I beg your pardon," he said to me, and 
pressed my hand hard. Then he went over to 
Effie, put his hand on her shoulder, and 
leaned his whole weight on her, I could see 
by the look on her face. "I'm a sort of a 
fool, eh?" he remarked. 

"It's high time we were getting home, Ches- 
ter," said Effie, in such a natural, cheerful 
tone that I was more amazed than ever. She 
waited till he took his hand off her shoulder, 
then she rolled up her work, put it in her bag, 
quietly put on and buttoned her two woollen 
vests, put on her jacket, rolled her shawl 
about her neck, kissed me goodbye with lips 
as cold as stones, and went out. Chester put 
his arm around her waist, and went along the 
street that way, I suppose. 

It was the most horrible thing to be left in 
the hall, and to feel that Effie must go home 
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with him, and face not only grief, but dan- 
ger, alone. I was helpless and useless now; 
no one could help — I realised that fully, al- 
though I had had no previous experience of 
such situations. I could not cry; it was too 
terrible for tears. I could only stand in the 
hall till it had become quite dark, and the 
servant rang the bell peremptorily for tea. 

After that I came in for many similar 
scenes, but even now, when EfRe saw how 
impossible it was to conceal his conduct, she 
kept the same silence as before. She contin- 
ued to be as hospitable as ever, and she must 
have had great difficulty in keeping it up 
under such circumstances. There was only 
once any unpleasantness at any of her gath- 
erings. Things went on in this manner for 
about two years, and then a baby came. 
Chester celebrated this event by straightening 
up for a couple of months, but matters be- 
came much worse afterwards. It was then 
that I learned from a friend that he was con- 
tinually gambling, whenever he was sober 
enough, and had had several losses. This is 
a time I cannot bear to think or write about. 

One morning I was sitting studying in the 
library, when the servant came in and an- 
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nounced Mr. Morrison. I went into the par- 
lour and found him standing there, with 
ghastly staring eyes and a face the colour of 
putty. Something in his aspect recalled my 
father to my mind, and I was seized by a 
nervous horror and intense repulsion, and 
felt as if I wanted to make an immediate es- 
cape from his presence. "IVIiss Breadalbane, 
I'm done for," he said. 

I motioned toward a chair, but he remained 
standing. "I'm done for," he repeated, as if 
it were an insult to offer a chair to a man in 
that position. 

"AVhat has happened?" I asked. 

"It is all gone. Everything I own!" 

"How have you lost it?" 

"It's gone! What is the use of explain- 
ing?" 

"Where is Effie?" I asked in a fright. 

"I don't know. I suppose she's with 
mother. I have seen the last of them. I 
have got everything here into a filthy mess, 
and I am going to step out!" 

A sudden rage seized me. "You have made 
Efiie as unhappy as any mortal woman can 
be, and you think you can make things better 
by stepping out," I said. 
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"Miss Breadalbane, Effie has three hun- 
dred and twenty dollars in the bank, besides 
the rent of her house, and she has kept it all 
and let my house be seized for debt!" 

For once I could not think of anything 
wicked enough to write. I turned away from 
him and was going to leave the room, when I 
heard a strange sound, like an agonised at- 
tempt to cry out. The next moment he fell 
to the floor. I turned back, quite indifferent 
as to his condition. When I saw him rigid 
and lifeless on the floor, his face set in a hor- 
rible look of despair and terror, I felt for a 
moment the sick, helpless shuddering of body 
and spirit I remembered so well at the time 
of my father's death. Then all the overpow- 
ering bitterness, that a moment before had 
seemed to be eating down to the very roots 
of my being, surged back over me, and 
brought a wonderful strength and calm. I 
felt this condition to be unusual and comfort- 
able in such an emergency. I went over to 
Mrs. Morrison's; it was only when I was 
shown into her parlour, and saw Efiie sitting 
there with little Hazel on her knee, that my 
emotions were stirred. Mrs. Morrison came 
forward and seized me roughly. "You 
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have heard what has happened, I know from 
your face/' she said. "Do you know that 
Chester has disappeared? You — ^you couldn't 
have heard anything about him?" 

I freed myself from her and went over and 
laid my pad on the table, and wrote my news 
there. Then I went to Effie and took her in 
my arms. She did not cry; no one did. The 
room was absolutely still, until old Mr. Mor- 
rison went for the doctor. Mrs. Morrison 
stood beside us and asked me questions about 
the interview. I told her that he had an- 
nounced his intention of stepping out, but 
added: "Don't ever tell Effie." 

We all went over to my house, and the 
doctor told us he had died of hemorrhage of 
the brain. The details of the funeral, and 
every little thing that was said and done in 
the intervening time, are quite distinct in my 
memory. Effie and her child stayed with me 
till after it was over, and of course it was my 
impulse to keep them and care for them all 
their lives, but I knew I dared not propose 
such a thing. I did oflFer to lend Effie money, 
but she declined to borrow any. 

"I have enough to keep us till I get some- 
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thing to do, and if I need more I can sell the 
house," she said. 

It must have required great firmness to 
keep that money out of her husband's clutches 
for three years, and I admired the good hard 
sense of my sentimental friend, who could not 
sing a love-song without tears. 
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CHAPTER VI 

It was hard for me to see Effie and Hazel 
go into a cheap boarding-house, and live on 
tinned food and endure every sort of dis- 
comfort, while I was alone in my mansion 
wrapped in luxury. Poor Effie put in six 
wretched months; still I did not doubt that 
it was an improvement on her previous con- 
dition. She had a clique of wealthy friends 
who edited the oddest little religious paper 
that could be imagined, publishing only 
church news and religious poems, stories, and 
essays. I do not believe that its circulation 
got into the hundreds, and it certainly could 
not have existed one year if it had not had 
wealth behind it. The editor of this paper 
oflFered Effie the page that corresponded to 
the woman's page on an* ordinary newspaper, 
and also got her to write some of the edito- 
rials. She could not have done anything less 
suited to her. She never had the least fa- 
cility for expressing herself in writing, and 
it makes me tired to think of the struggles 
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she must have gone through with that page. 
I fancy it was mostly didactic, and sometimes 
sentimental, but I do not really know, for she 
used to beg me not to look at it. She was 
generally suffering from a sore throat at this 
time, and she used to declare she would never 
be free from it as long as she had that page, 
which made her feel sick all through. There 
was only one occasion on which her work 
gave her any pleasure. One Sunday in the 
early spring she and Hazel and I spent an 
afternoon in the country, and she enjoyed it 
as I had not seen her enjoy anything for 
many a long day. The following Sunday she 
astonished me by appearing with a copy of 
the paper, and a bashful, eager look on her 
face. 

"Joyce, I have something here I would like 
you to see," she said. "It came to me last 
Sunday. I threw it in free. Mr. Matheson 
has been so kind, I thought it was the least 
I could do. I haven't got the lines all the 
same length, as I suppose they should be, but 
the rhymes are quite perfect. I didn't get 
one of them wrong, and they weren't a bit 
of trouble. I was so surprised to find I could 
make anything rhyme." 
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This is what I read: 

** The ragged old dirty grass is going, 
Everything will soon be green, 
The sky whispers to us tenderly, 
As we sit here in the spring sheen. 

The robin tells us to be cheerful, 

And patiently wait; 
We'll some day see the violets and buttercups, 

They won't be late. 

But we must think regretfully of those who lie alone 
in the grave. 
Who we hope and pray are in the more radiant 
scenes than us, 
Whose coldly mouldering hearts can't feel the joy 
Of all this blessed happy springtime fuss." 

"I was thinking so much of poor Chester 
last Sunday," Effie said, as I read the last 
verse. It was a poignant moment for me. 
There she was sitting watching my face, with 
an expression of longing for a few pleasant 
words about her first and only Inspiration, 
that went to my heart; but umifortunately 
the poem didn't, and the kindest thing I 
could do under such circimistances was to lose 
my pad. 

I shall never forget the look of Effie's little 
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sunless room, with her sofa-bed on one side 
of it, her desk on the other. Hazel's crib 
crammed into one comer, and Hazel and her 
toys taking up the intervening space. They 
were both always blue with cold, except when 
they got thawed out at my fireside. I felt 
then that I was the only lucky person in the 
world, for Effie told me most tragic stories 
about her fellow boarders. It seemed as if 
everybody around me was bound down, 
cramped and shut away from all that is good 
in life, their spirits shackled as well as their 
bodies, for I did not see how anything exalted 
could thrive imder such sordid circimnstances. 
Like most young people who think at all, I 
was sure the whole social system was wrong, 
calculated to kill out the spiritual element in 
everyone, and keep their physical well-being 
at the lowest possible ebb. I thought my way 
of life was the only ideal way, and I wanted 
to share it with everybody. I had more rooms 
than I could occupy, more money than I 
could use, more books than I could read, com- 
plete freedom and no uinselfish use for it, and 
I wanted to share all this, but everybody was 
too independent to take a share of it. What 
I really wanted more than anything was an 
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absorbing object for my affections and ener- 
gies, such as EfBe had been for the first year 
after her mother's death; only I wanted this 
object to be collective (an individual might 
at any time outgrow the need of me) and I 
did not concern myself about the deleterious 
eflPect my pampering might have on it. 

I read a great many books on the problem 
of how to make every human being equally 
free and happy, and I thought over a great 
many schemes, and like all young idealists 
encountered a big obstacle as soon as I began 
to plan how to put any of them into practice, 
and saw no way of removing, circumlocu- 
ting, or surmounting it. My inspiration, like 
Efiie's, came suddenly. 

Effie's boarding-house sank into such a 
state that she could stand it no longer, and 
she began to hunt for another one. She could 
find none any better than her own where 
women, and especially women with children, 
were wanted. I formed a poor opinion of 
the generosity and protective instincts of the 
average boarding-house keeper. After she 
had spent a week or two looking for a new 
abode, there came a sleet storm that turned 
to a blizzard. I wondered all day if Effie 
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were out continuing her hopeless search. A 
friend had asked me to afternoon tea, and I 
got so restless that I braved the storm and 
went, much to her surprise. When I came 
out of her house I had to walk to the comer 
by the University to wait for a car. There 
I found Effie, holding that heavy child on one 
arm, and struggling with an umbrella that 
she had in the other hand. "Joyce! I never 
expected to meet you to-day/' she exclaimed. 
"I've been trudging around since nine o'clock 
this morning, and I haven't found any place 
yet, and I'm tired! ^^ 

I could see that her endurance had reached 
the breaking point. "You come straight 
home with me," I commanded. 

"Oh, Joyce, if I can get there, and if I once 
sit down by your fire, I don't think I'll ever 
get up again," she said, almost sobbing. 

I took Hazel, and when she was relieved 
of that weight she tottered, and almost fell 
in the snow. It was fifteen minutes before the 
car came, and I thought every minute that 
her feet would not support her any longer. 
It was a long, slow journey home, the 
darkness gradually falling behind the white 
windows from which everything was blotted 
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out, the car packed with people covered with 
heavy clots of snow, and Effie sitting beside 
me looking barely conscious. I was really 
afraid she would swoon in the car, but I 
got her home and established on the sofa by 
the fire, and fed her and Hazel there. She 
was so tired she would scarcely eat, and when 
I came downstairs after putting Hazel to bed 
she was sound asleep. I sat and thought out 
the plan that had come into my head during 
the ride home. Such a joyful evening! The 
years of my life were luminous before me, 
and there was no more sorrow, no more 
trouble or sickness anywhere in their radiant 
length. My plan was going to cure all that. 
The women and children, the old and the crip- 
pled, all the unfortunates who were too bur- 
densome to find a comfortable resting place, 
were to come to my house and get immediate 
ease from distress. They were to enjoy my 
parlour, my library, my lawn and yard, ex- 
actly as if they owned them. This is the 
advertisement I wrote: 

''Fourteen rooms to lef^ (I was going to 
press the attic into service). ''Each lodger 
may arrange his or her own terms, and come 
to table or cook his or her own meals as de- 
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I OPEN MY DOORS 

sired. Children, pets, old people and invalids 
not only admitted, but desired. No unat- 
tached men over twenty or under seventy 
admitted.'^ 
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CHAPTER VII 

The next day Effie moved her writing desk^ 
Hazel's toys, her tray of china swans, and her 
china figure of a girl pressmg a dove to her 
bosom with one hand and reading a love- 
letter she held in the other, to a room in my 
house. These ornaments had been in retire- 
ment during her married life, but as soon as 
she got established in lodgings after Chester's 
death they were brought to light again, and 
they had graced her desk ever since. There 
was not such a very wide gulf between her 
tastes and Hazel's. 

We spent a quiet, cosy afternoon together, 
and she had a good rest. Next morning she 
set to work early, for she had lost a great 
deal of time lately, and I took Hazel down to 
the parlour, and was playing with her there 
when the doorbell rang. The servant an- 
nounced an old gentleman. 

I went out to the hall and foumd a little 
old man with a countenance so dried and 
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shrunken that there seemed to be nothing left 
of it but a thick curly white beard, and a pair 
of eyes that did not look at my face at all, 
but into my soul, and did not seem to be 
aware of the existence of anything else. Such 
innocent eyes, sad and immoved as eyes must 
be that see only the eternal and essential, and 
do not allow themselves to be arrested or 
distracted by the varied, interesting inessen- 
tials, or to have their intentness modified by 
the artificial barriers that keep spirit from 
speaking straight to spirit. I could tell their 
colour no more than I could tell the colour 
of deep water, and they gave me the strangest 
feeling — awe, tempered by the unique and 
restful conviction that it made no diflperence 
what I communicated or did not communicate 
to this old man, he would know what was in 
my heart. 

"I am quite uinattached. Miss Breadal- 
bane," he said when I had written my greet- 
ings. "But I am over seventy. I wish to 
express my admiration for this umidertaking 
of yours. You are dealing with the diificulties 
imder which you labour in a brave spirit, as 
it was meant you should. You are full of 
energy," he said, very positively, after that 
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long, singularly unembarrassing gaze into my 
soul, "and that will carry you through well 
to a certain point. It may carry you farther 
than most of us; but I hope you will not live 
to be tired and disappointed! " 

This was said with great feeling, and a deep 
sigh. 

I wanted him to choose his own room, and 
showed him through the house, but he made 
no comment, expressed no preference, and I 
am sure saw no diflference between them. 
They were all nothing to him, and he chose 
the last one he came to, which was in the attic. 

He went away then, and came back just 
before dinner, carrying a valise, which evi- 
dently contained all his worldly goods. I 
introduced him to Effie at dinner-time (his 
name was Mr. Brodie). Her earnest, inno- 
cent face at once attracted him ; he sat looking 
at her as he had done at me, and she returned 
his gaze seriously and frankly. 

Then he exclaimed in a tone of pleased 
surprise: "Why, you have got a little girl 
here!" He had not noticed Hazel before, 
though Effie was feeding her on her knee. 
"A beautiful little girl," he added, his tone 
implying that her beauty was a most insignifi- 
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cant fact, hardly worth mentioning — ^but he 
delighted Effie, nevertheless. Her behaviour 
to him was genial and lovely all through the 
meal, and afterwards he pleased her still more 
by taking Hazel in his arms for a few minutes. 
But he set her down with a sigh, as if any 
pleasure of this sort must inevitably grow 
tiresome in a moment, and went up to his 
room, where he stayed till tea-time. 

I often wondered what he did, all alone in 
his room from morning till night— whether 
he just went over and over his own life, end- 
lessly, and if that was what made him always 
seem so tired, or if he had some more ab- 
sorbing resource we knew nothing about. 

A few days later I had another applicant. 
This was a tall, emaciated yoimg woman, who 
looked as if the flesh and blood had been 
burnt out of her body by some consuming 
zeal. She had eyes that were remote and cold 
when her face was in repose, but lit and 
glowed whenever she talked, with an intensity 
that was almost uncanny. When I had got 
her seated in the parlour, I noticed that she 
never leaned back ; she sat energetically erect, 
as if ready and waiting for the next thing 
to be faced. I never once saw her sit in any 
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more restful posture, during all the years she 
lived in my house. 

"I gather from your advertisement that 
you are an idealist," she began, as eagerly as 
if her life depended on my answer. 

I was considerably taken by surprise, for it 
had never occurred to me to classify myself. 

"I am made of common stuflF, but I have 
a great sympathy with the most exalted 
thinkers, and I want to do my duty by 
my fellow creatures," I replied. 

"We must not look on ourselves as crea- 
tures," she said, quite fiercely. I took this 
reproof humbly, so she continued: "I am 
looking for a place where I can keep my 
chUdren from getting dried and hardened. 
We are obliged to give up our house. My 
husband fell oflF a street car imder the feet 
of a horse and was crippled for life a couple 
of years ago, and we had to raise money on 
the house, and have lost it. I am going to be 
a dress-maker, so I think we will need two 



rooms." 



"You may have two. Come and take your 
choice," I replied. 

I had two south rooms with balconies, one 
of which I had given to EflSe, and I gave Mrs. 
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Carruthers the one next it, and another across 
the hall. She took her departure then, re- 
turning next morning with her husband, who 
was unable to move from his chair, and three 
children — a chubby boy of about six, and a 
girl about four, both with wonderful limiinous 
eyes and lovely faces, also a fat, sturdy two- 
year-old, with a determined gait and the ex- 
pression of a young person with no illusions 
and no inclination to accept compromises. 

I saw very little of these people for a good 
while. Mrs. Carruthers cooked her own 
meals, as her husband could not come down 
to the table, and worked at her dress-making 
all the rest of the time. The children played 
outside nearly all day. I well remember one 
time when we were sitting at dinner, and the 
children were in the yard making something 
out of snow that we sometimes thought must 
be meant for an elephant, and sometimes for 
a house. We were more interested in watch- 
ing their Uttle red figures zigzagging about, 
scooping up great lumps of snow and plaster- 
ing it on this erection, than in eating our din- 
ner. Presently Mr. Brodie turned back to 
the room. "It was not ordained that I should 
ever see such a sight as that in my yard," he 
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said. When EflSe looked at him sympathet- 
ically, he added: "Well, well, it would have 
been all over long ago by now, anyway, so 
what does it matter? " 

Although I had all these people in the 
house, I would have been nearly as solitary 
as I was before, if it had not been for Hazel, 
who was with me constantly. I played with 
her, or read and studied while Effie sat at 
her desk, Mrs. Carnithers at her sewing, and 
Mr. Brodie at his mysterious mental occupa- 
tion in his attic room, and I felt as if I had 
little or nothing to do with any of them. 
Certainly they did not make the absorbing 
demand on me I had expected. I was 
happier at this time than I had been since 
Effie's marriage, but I was far from content. 
I was athrob and aglow with the fulness of 
yoimg, vigorous life in heart and brain and 
body, and constantly chafing for something 
that would call my ebullient strength and 
energy into play. I had never dreamed that 
my new scheme would fail to do this, yet it 
did. I felt that it filled only a small corner 
of my life. Once they had become comfort- 
ably established in my house, these people 
seemed to need me so little. It was a great 
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joy to find out how to run everything in 
the best possible way — ^to find the key to the 
best capabilities in each servant and manage 
her skilfully enough to get the full good of 
them; to set savoury meals before the board- 
ers, to have the house always restful, neat and 
homelike for them. This took a great deal 
of time and thought and planning, yet it did 
not take enough to satisfy me. I could spend 
hours at books, and still longer at music — 
but books only whetted my appetite for life. 
The longing I had always felt so strongly for 
colour, fulness, joy — I hardly know what to 
call it — ^the element that sets the blood ting- 
ling and fills the whole being with zest and 
glow — ^had never been as strong in me as it 
was now. But how to satisfy it? That ques- 
tion seemed unanswerable. Sometimes music 
seemed to dissolve away this longing in the 
peace of the infinite; at other times putting 
an edge on it of intolerable keenness — ^refin- 
ing it into a yearning that gripped my inmost 
soul. Still, music satisfied me more than any- 
thing else in the world, except Effie*s baby. 
I tried passionately to feel that I had a 
share in her. I took her whenever Efiie was 
busy or weary or not quite well, and cuddled 
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the exquisite morsel of tender freshness to my 
breast, kissing her, playing with her, trying 
to pretend she was my very own. I wish now 
I had not done so. If I had not begun that 
way, the one soreness there is between Effie 
and me might not have been so hardened and 
incurable as it is. I did not continue this 
behaviour long. I began to feel a reverence 
whenever I saw EflSe with her child, that 
made me realise how far I was outside the 
holy of holies, and must forever remain out- 
side. Then as the child developed, my feeling 
gradually but completely changed. I was 
often repelled by her resemblance to Chester, 
even while I was stooping down to kiss her, 
and it gradually became clear to my horrified 
consciousness that I could not love anything 
that brought back that face to my mind — ^not 
even an innocent baby — Effie's baby! This 
was dreadful, but it was inevitable, and I 
saw that to fight against it, to try to keep 
on with the same behaviour, would be to put 
myself in a false position, and that was some- 
thing I could not do, even to save a friend 
pain. It might have been better if I had. 
Effie, in my place, might have done it. I 
suppose all young creatures are seized by the 
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same horror the first time they experience an 
altered affection; to me, it was like finding 
a snake in my heart. I am sure I have done 
many things since at which I ought to feel 
more self -abhorrence, yet I have never since 
felt it as I did then. But I was not so 
shocked at myself when Hazel got big enough 
to notice my peculiarity, and began to show 
an aversion to me which she kept up all her 
life. Out of the bitterness of my spirit then 
a day-dream was bom on which I look back 
with tenderness; it sweetened my life for 
years. I resolved that some day — ^when I 
was older, wiser, and more fit for the respon- 
sibility — I would take an orphan baby, as 
young a one as I could find, and brmg her up. 
She could never look on me as anjrthing short 
of a mother; and oh, the joy of being all- 
important to somebody — especially a baby! 
I knew something would always be lacking— 
for me, not for her, I hoped. I knew it 
whenever I saw EflBe with Hazel in her arms ; 
I knew it when I remembered the day I had 
gone over to her house, my heart bursting 
with anxiety and sorrow for her, and been 
shown up to the room where she lay with a 
tiny head against her breast. Then I felt 
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nothing but an agony of fear as to the future ; 
now, looking back on it, I realised that EflBe 
in her weakness, in the humiliation Chester's 
conduct had brought upon her, in her dread 
of seeing another day rise, not knowing what 
it might bring, was still at the heart of a hap- 
piness before which such as I could only stand 
with bowed head. No babe from an orphan- 
age could ever give me the key to that 
happiness; but it could give me much — so 
much! I used sometimes to be fevered with 
longing for it, and yet I waited. Sometimes 
I felt too young, too ignorant; sometimes 
other wild, nameless longings possessed me, 
making me wish to be free— to give rein to 
my turbulent desires, I did not know how — 
to get somehow the colour and interest and 
excitement out of life that was my due, before 
I settled down to be a sober foster-mother. 
All the time the little unknown personality 
was becoming more real, more dear to me. 
The beautiful tender purity of a skin that 
had not become hardened by the rough usage 
of life — ^the silky hair, the dimpled cheeks, 
the widcj serious eyes, the wee rosy hands and 
feet, the slow voice, cautiously feeling its way 
into the intricacies of language, all seemed to 
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be present at times, so warmly and lovingly 
did my imagination dwell on them. The 
baby grew into a lovely girl with a soft 
voice and innocent face, and then a woman— 
a tender, devoted daughter who knew me 
better than I knew myself, to whom I could 
tell my most foolish thoughts, my most un- 
reasonable desires. But why should I waste 
time describing one of the many futile dreams 
of my youth? I cannot tell — ^unless because 
it was the dearest, the most real, and died 
the hardest. 

One night as we were rising from the tea- 
table Effie said to me: "Joyce, dear, would 
you please play for me this evening? I am 
so done out with that sickening page, I don't 
believe I can sleep to-night imless you do." 

I was always delighted to play for her, and 
I told the servant not to light the parlour 
lamps, as it was moonlight, and I knew Effie 
could imagine no greater luxury than to sit 
in the moonlight and firelight, and listen to 
music. As we came out into the hall Mr. 
Brodie went toward the staircase more slow- 
ly than usual, and climbed reluctantly to the 
first step, then stopped and turned around, 
regarding us with a look of longing. This 
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was the first time I had seen an emotion ex- 
pressed in his face. 

"I believe you want some music too, Mr. 
Brodie," said Effie. 

"I would be in the way," he said sorrow- 
fully. 

"No indeed! You couldn't be in the way 
if you tried," said EflBe. 

"I believe that's true," he replied. "There 
isn't enough of me to be in the way anywhere. 
It is always easy to forget I'm there." 

I got them established ; Effie by the window 
in the moonlight, and Mr. Brodie by the fire, 
the glow giving a strange prominence to his 
little wan figure and fluflfy beard, and relega- 
ting his only noticeable feature, his eyes, to 
oblivion. I knew a great deal of music by 
heart, and I went on playing and playmg, 
as Effie was always insatiable. At last, in a 
pause, Mrs. Carruthers' soft impressive voice 
came out of the darkness at the farther end 
of the room. "Excuse me. Miss Breadalbane, 
but I have been hunting for my son, and 
I think he must be here." 

I turned around, and close behind me I 
saw the sweet absorbed face of the little Car- 
ruthers boy. When he met my eyes he smiled 
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up at me in a most mischievous mamier. I 
led him into the band of moonlight from the 
window, so that his mother could see him; she 
ran across the room and picked him up, ex- 
claiming: "You yoimg rascal, do you know 
how far past bedtime it is? *' 

"Yes, mammy, I know," he replied, still 
smiling mischievously at me, as if to assure 
me that no evil consequences were likely to 
follow his escapade. 

"He thinks he can do what he likes with his 
mammy," she said. "He will come to the 
time when he can't budge her." 

The boy laughed and gave her a hug. "My 
mammy will always do what I like," he 
annoimced. 

"As long as you never like anjrthing worse 
than listening to music," she said. 

"There's a grandpa here listening too," 
said the boy. 

"No, not a grandpa," said Mr. Brodie. 

Mrs. Camithers turned aroimd and came 
and sat down by the fire with the boy. "Are 
you fond of it, Mr. Brodie? " she asked. 

"It is the one thing I have come across in 
this world that I can't do without," he said. 

"I believe Gerald is going to be like that," 
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said Mrs. Carruthers. "I wish I was. It 
must be a lovely way to be, but I never 
eared." 

"I hope your husband is not sujBFering se- 
verely, Mrs. Carruthers," said Mr. Brodie. 

"Thank you, he is not conscious of any 
suffering at all. He reads and thinks, and 
keeps his mind quite free the whole time." 

"We all keep our minds free," Gerald an- 
nounced majestically. 

"Yes, sonny, and Miss Breadalbane makes 
that pretty easy for us. There is not an hour 
of my life I'm not thankful we got in here. 
Miss Breadalbane, if it takes my whole 
strength, I am determined to keep the fresh- 
ness and purity of my children's minds un- 
spoiled, and let nothing touch it for an instant, 
till it has grown up with them, and if they 
grow up free and uncramped, surely nothing 
can hurt them after that ! " Every line of her 
face and figure grew tense, and her burning 
eyes were fixed alternately on me and Mr. 
Brodie. 

"You are giving yourself a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble," the latter replied 
quietly. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, catching her breath 
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in surprise. Then, in a tone of cold impervi- 
ousness to any ideas from outside, she in- 
quired: "Why do you think so? " 

"Their Creator will take care of that 
freshness of spirit you speak of, which no 
eflforts of ours can do anything to preserve 
or destroy, even if such eflforts take our whole 
strength, as they well may. It may seem to 
be quite lost, but it will be there, imhurt, 
when they have passed through this world, 
however wearied-out they may be." 

"Mr. Brodie, that is comforting," said Effie, 
who had been quite still and silent in her 
chair by the Mondow. She came over to the 
fire now, and sat down with the rest of us. 

"But Mr. Brodie, we can't stand by and 
do nothing," said Mrs. Carnithers, with a 
restless movement. 

"We can teach them to obey the Ten Com- 
mandments." 

"But that is so easily done. Surely there 
is more work than that for us." 

"Is it so easy? I never had any youngsters, 
so of course I don't know," said Mr. Brodie 
humbly. 

"It is good news to me to hear it's easy," 
said Effie, with a sigh. "The work I have 
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now takes all my strength; I hope I shall be 
supplied with a little more when it is time to 
teach Hazel how to be a good woman/* 

"You can leam not to be tired," said Mrs. 
Camithers, fixing her eyes on EflBe*s com- 
fortably relaxed figiu-e, as if it were highly 
displeasing in her sight. "You can leam how 
to keep your mind as fresh and buoyant when 
you have finished a hard day's work as when 
you began." 

"I wish I could," said Effie meekly. "How 
do you do it?" 

"Brace yourself! " exclaimed Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, with a startling vehemence, her eyes 
still sternly fixed on EflBe's limp figure. 
"Keep your mind free, quite out of reach 
of your bodily fatigue. You will soon 
leam not to feel it." 

"I think that would take as much out of me 
as the work, and I am making as great an 
eflfort as I am able for now," said poor Effie. 

"None of us can ward oflF weariness. We 
are only adding to it when we spend strength 
in fighting against it," said Mr. Brodie. 

Mrs. Carruthers made no reply. She saw 
it was useless to try to impress her ideas on 
him, and her eye fell on Gerald, sprawled 
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across her lap, sound asleep. She gathered 
him up carefully, arose, and left the room, 
bidding us good-night. Our relief was much 
the same as if the air had been overcharged 
with ozone, and it had suddenly been with- 
drawn. We all sat silent for a few minutes; 
then Mr. Brodie turned to Effie. '' Mrs. Mor- 
rison," he said, "I am tired and disap- 
pointed.'' 

He did not follow up that last remark with 
any further confidences, although Effie leaned 
forward with her most inviting and sym- 
pathetic air. He seemed about to proceed, 
and enlarge on his disappointments, but in- 
stead he arose, bade us good-night in his 
gentlest manner, and went upstairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

It was some time before there were any 
more applicants, but one morning I saw two 
richly dressed ladies coming in to be fitted, 
and behind them a little figure in the plainest 
gray clothes, walking along with bent head, 
and making most painful and nervous prog- 
ress over the ice on the garden path. Some- 
times she stood still for as much as a minute, 
evidently panic-stricken. I never saw any one 
approach my door so slowly; I had plenty of 
time to speculate upon her errand. Certainly 
she was not coming to Mrs. Carruthers to be 
fitted. When she at last reached the door I 
heard her ask for me. 

"You didn't say in your advertisement, 
Miss Breadalbane, whether you admitted fail- 
ures," she remarked, when she was shown into 
the parlour. 

I took a good look at her, and decided 
that I would not mind admitting a failure 
who kept herself so marvellously darned and 
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mended as this one. At a short distance her 
costume had the effect of a modest, neat new 
suit. When she was sitting opposite to me 
in the parlour I could see that it chiefly 
consisted of the most exquisite dams I had 
ever beheld, nor have I ever seen their like 
since. Her jacket was bound all around with 
braid, and I had the impression that her whole 
attire might fall to pieces at once from age, 
but no fray or fringe would be allowed to 
stray out to give warning of the catastrophe. 
She spoke in the soft large voice, with a smile 
in it, that at once betrays Scotch extraction, 
but I felt that it withheld some corroding in- 
ner sadness as firmly from the perception as 
the numberless dams did the decaying, ravel- 
ling cloth of her suit. I assured her that I 
admitted failures. 

"I might have searched many a weary day 
before I f oimd a landlady who would admit a 
failure with the bad taste to keep an old 
lady and a roomful of canaries," she said. "I 
saw your advertisement before I got into 
trouble with my present landlady, and I am 
glad I cut it out. I thought I might need it 
soon. She objected to the canaries flying 
loose around the ropm, and I represented to 
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her that if we had to sit and look at them shut 
up in jails we would die, and she would have 
the trouble of burying us. Then she inti- 
mated, in such a gentle and considerate man- 
ner, that my mother was becoming more of 
a burden on her every day, and this had the 
eflFect she desired. The consequences might 
have been tragic, though, if I hadn't found 
your advertisement." 

Further conversation revealed the fact that 
Miss Elliott supported herself and her mother 
by breeding canaries. I saw that a room with 
a southern exposure would be good both for 
the old lady and the birds, but I had given 
my three south bedrooms to EfRe and the 
Carruthers family. However, I gave Miss 
Elliott the downstairs sitting-room, which 
faced south and had a fireplace. She fell on 
her knees before the latter and went into 
raptures. 

"I didn't think I would ever see my mother 
sitting by an open fire again! " she exclaimed, 
with tears in her voice. "And to think of 
cooking at it!" She had arranged to cook 
her own meals. 

In spite of the ice, she almost ran out of the 
gate and down the street, she was so anxioiui 
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to get her mother. She returned in about 
half an hour, with an old lady leaning on her 
arm. I had my greeting to the latter written 
before she got to the door, and presented it 
to her when she came in. She responded to 
it warmly. She was a frail little old lady, 
withered and wrinkled, but without the 
elusive suggestion of sadness carefully kept 
under, that her daughter had. Not but what 
she looked as if she had had sadness, but she 
seemed to have lived through it and reached 
a season of irresponsible content. 

Her daughter was quite white with excite- 
ment, and trembling. 

"I've got you here, mother, and you're 
going to get some little comfort out of your 
life at last, and I didn't let you drop before 
I got you here," she said. "I didn't I " 

"Well, I should hope not," said Mrs. 
Elliott. "If I had known you had that in 
your head I wouldn't have come." 

I had ordered the servant to have a cup 
of hot beef tea waiting for her in her room, 
and when she discovered it she sent for me 
at once to thank me. I told her she need not 
consider it necessary to do so, as I did not 
look on such attentions as anything more than 
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the ordinary duty of a decent landlady. 
"Decent ones must be rare, then," she re- 
marked. 

Her daughter had by this time taken a 
second departure, and returned with an enor- 
mous bundle rolled up in a blanket in each 
hand. These were her canaries. She made 
her next trip for their other possessions, 
which, like Mr. Brodie's, were contained in 
a single valise. 

I became very fond of that south room, 
with the sun streaming in the window, the 
open fire always burning, the old lady basking 
beside it with the utmost abandonment of 
enjoyment, her daughter on the other side 
of the hearth, continually bent over her darn- 
ing, (I never saw Mrs. Elliott lift a finger 
to it, although her eyes were good enough to 
read everything I said to her without glasses) 
and the birds flying about, bathing, singing, 
playing, quarrelling, and picking at the boxes 
of seedlings that grew in the window for 
their delectation. I felt free to go in and 
sit with the Elliotts whenever I liked, and for 
as long as I liked, for they showed every sign 
of enjoying my companionship. They were 
both so cordial and gay and talkative, that I 
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spent some of the most delightful hours of 
my life with them. I loved to see them 
together ; I loved to see the smiling, contented 
old lady, so dainty and sweet in her neatly 
mended clothes and exquisite cap, being cher- 
ished by her daughter. I had never seen 
anything like it, and it gave me a peculiar 
pleasure, stirred something in my heart that 
had never been reached before. How many 
of the sweetest privileges of life, so normal 
and ordinary to mankind that their value 
is but half realised, have brushed by me, 
close enough to let me feel their warm touch, 
and awaken me to a sense of what would 
never be mine! It was borne in on me now 
what a vast blank was left in my life by 
the absence of an old mother to care for. 
It was the first time in my life I had felt 
the want of a mother. If I only had one 
whose comfort was my whole happiness, whose 
smile of enjoyment filled my heart with 
pleasure, all my turbulent unrest of spirit 
would be quieted completely, I used to think, 
whenever I was with the Elliotts. But as 
I was denied that blessing, I tried to satisfy 
the hunger of my heart by entering into Miss 
Elliott's feelings, and getting a taste of her 
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happiness by vivid sympathy. They both 
seemed willing enough to draw me into their 
life, and they had the effect of talking to 
me freely and confidingly, but I got very 
little light on their past, all the same. I began 
to wonder about them a good deal, but the 
utmost satisfaction my curiosity got at that 
time was a chance remark of Mrs. Elliott's 
one day. I told her I wanted some day to 
find out how it felt to be contented — ^that I 
never had been yet, and I began to be afraid 
I never would. 

She laughed. ''Miss Breadalbane, that is 
a most unprofitable condition to be in," she 
said. 

"Even if it is, I should like to be in it. 
But why should it be, Mrs. Elliott? " 

"Everything would begin to slip away from 
you. We had a little — ^just as much as we 
wanted, and no more — once, in the long ago, 
and we were contented with what we had. 
Some of it slipped away, and we missed it at 
first, and then we found we could be con- 
tented with what was left. More and more 
and more has been going ever since, and we 
have always found we could be quite con- 
tented, till now it has come down to just our 
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two selves, with barely enough to cover us, 
and we're contented with that — so there will 
be more subtraction yet, I'm afraid." 

"No!" exclaimed Miss Elliott. "There 
will be no more." Her passionate, almost 
rough vehemence was startling, after the old 
lady's blithe tones. I saw that she did not 
take the same humorous view of the situa- 
tion as her mother, though she often pre- 
tended to. Through this speech she had been 
smiling, but the smile was spread over a look 
of abiding pain, that deepened into this out- 
burst at her mother's grim hint. 

"My dear, you mustn't shut your eyes to 
the course of nature," Mrs. Elliott protested. 

"It may be the course of nature for other 
people, but it isn't for us ! Miss Breadalbane, 
don't we look like two people who will never 
be separated? I'm not very yoimg, and 
mother isn't so very old," said Miss Elliott, 
making a piteous effort to smile away the idea 
as chimerical. 

"We won't discuss this," said Mrs. Elliott 
abruptly. 

At that moment I heard two childish voices 
outside the door, engaged in an animated 
argument. 
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"It's birds!" I heard Gerald Carruthers 
exclaim. 

"It's people talking!" said his little sister 
Polly. 

"It's birds! It's birds! I always knew 
there were birds in there ! " Grerald insisted, 
and the door handle began to rattle vio- 
lently. I 

"Jerry, it's strange people!" protested 
Polly. 

The door handle rattled still harder. 

"Jerry, don't take me in where it's strange 
people." 

"Come on," was the reply, in the violent 
tone a man, even if he is only six years 
old, uses when he thinks a woman is going 
to act contrary to his wishes. 

The next moment the door burst open, and 
Gerald came in, dragging his beautiful little 
shy sister after him with all his strength. 

"Shut the door, don't let the birds out," 
said Miss Elliott, rising nervously. 

"Oh, you lovely boy! Did you come in to 
see the birds? " exclaimed Mrs. Elliott. 

Gerald gazed around at them without 
making any reply, or taking any notice of us. 

"Oh, there are little ones in nests!" he 
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exclaimed, dashing toward a cage that hung 
in the window. "Look, Polly! " 

Miss Elliott took the cage down and held 
it near him so that he could see the nest, 
and he immediately reached out his hand and 
had it in the cage door, before she could get 
it away from him. 

"Don't you dare to touch my birds ! *' she 
said. 

Gerald was evidently not used to receiving 
orders in such a peremptory tone, and he 
gazed at Miss Elliott with his face full of 
innocent surprise. Then he gave her one of 
his most irresistible smiles, and remarked : "I 
want to have a little bird in my hand ! I have 
wanted to have a little bird in my hand 
ever since I was bom.*' 

"You would hurt it," said Miss Elliott, 
hanging up the cage. 

"Mammy doesn't let me hear that word," 
said Gerald. 

He began to chase the free canaries, and 
presently he got a few against the window, 
and had his hands almost on them, when Miss 
Elliott caught him by the collar and jerked 
him away. 

"You perhaps remember that I didn't ask 
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you in here, and if you don't behave yourself 
you shall step out," she said. 

"I won't catch them," said Grerald, spread- 
ing out his hands to show their guiltlessness. 

"I don't believe it." 

"That's a shame," said Gerald. "We 
should always believe that people are telling 
the truth whenever we possibly can." 

"You dear boy, come over here to me," said 
Mrs. Elliott, in the most caressing tone I had 
ever heard her use. 

Gerald went and stood beside her and 
allowed her to treat him as aflFectionately 
as though she were his mother, and pres- 
ently they were having a most loving and 
confidential conversation. Meanwhile Polly 
had come to me, and pressed herself tight 
against me, evidently trying to make herself 
invisible. Miss Elliott sat down again and 
resumed her darning, and Polly gazed across 
the room at her. Presently she remarked: 
"That one over there is something like me. 
She doesn't hug strange people." 

Miss Elliott smiled. "Did you come in 
here to see the birds too? " she inquired. 

"Jerry pulled me in here to see the birds," 
replied Polly, her shjniess suddenly disap- 
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pearing at the sound of Miss Elliott's voice. 

"He seems to be a determined yoimg man," 
said Miss Elliott. 

"We all do what he likes," replied Polly. 

The conversation was carried on at a dis- 
tance for some time, but presently Polly 
went over and settled herself down beside 
Miss Elliott. I was puzzled by the latter's 
manner to her. She seemed to want to be 
friendly, yet the presence of the child seemed 
to make her nervous and restless. I almost 
thought she shrank away as if pained, and I 
never lost this impression through the suc- 
ceeding weeks, when I saw them a great deal 
together, for Polly became strongly attached 
to her. I used to be amused at some of the 
conversations I heard going on between them. 
Every morning Miss Elliott took her mother 
out for a walk, and every morning she went 
through the same agonies of apprehension, 
from the time she awoke till the ordeal was 
safely over. She frequently expressed to 
me the conviction that her mother would meet 
death either from a fall on the ice, or from 
a bicycle, and that it would happen through 
her daughter's stupidity or lack of nerve. 
I felt sure it would not, but evidently my 
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opinion had no weight, for she was more 
possessed by this dread every day, although 
Mrs. Elliott laughed at her and teased her 
about it, and she often laughed at herself. 
Polly always saw them when they were start- 
ing out, and ran and joined them; one day, 
after their return, I heard her delivering a 
serious lecture to Miss Elliott on the fear of 
ice. "When I was a little girl I was just 
as frightened of ice as you are," she said. 
"But mammy taught me how to free my 
mind from fear. She told me that the ice 
itself was harmless, and it was only my fear 
that could do me harm, and she made me 
take my mind in two pieces and get rid of 
the frightened part, and then I found that 
the ice was as easy to walk on as anything 
else." 

"I am afraid, Polly, that I am too old to 
learn that trick," replied Miss Elliott. 

It was not long before Mrs. Carruthers 
began to have her eye on Polly, and to think 
she was perhaps making a nuisance of herself. 
Then she began to observe Miss Elliott's 
manner to her closely, and it was borne in 
on me that she received much the same im- 
pression from it that I did. I felt that there 
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was trouble in the air for Polly, and I was 
right. One day she and Gerald and I were 
having a thoroughly happy time in the El- 
liotts' room, when Mrs. Carruthers appeared, 
with a cold grave aspect that meant business, 
I knew. 

"I want you to tell me honestly if these 
children ever annoy you," she said. 

They both assured her warmly that they 
did not, and Gerald went up to his mother, 
climbed into her lap and hugged her, saying: 
"We're very good children, mammy, and 
they couldn't be happy if we didn't come 
here!" 

Mrs. Carruthers looked impassively over 
his head at Miss Elliott. "There is some- 
thing about your manner to Polly that I 
don't imderstand, and I want it explained," 
she said. 

Miss Elliott became excited and fluttered 
at once. "Indeed, Mrs. Carruthers, Polly is 
the nicest, quietest little girl I ever knew, and 
I couldn't find a word to say against her if 
I tried," she said. 

"It worries you, or tires you, or distresses 
you in some way to have her aroimd, and I 
can't allow my children to be annoying," said 
Mrs. Carruthers. 93 
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"Indeed you're mistaken, I don't see how 
you can think such a thing! Mother hasn't 
got as much pleasure out of anything for 
years as she has got out of those children." 

"I am glad to hear that, but I know you 
feel differently, and I will not be satisfied till 
you tell me why it is." 

Miss Elliott gathered her darning frantic- 
ally up into a bimdle, and looked as if she 
wanted to make her escape out of the room, 
but Mrs. Carruthers' cold motionless eyes 
remained fixed on her. The explanation 
came while she still looked as if she would 
rather do anything in the world than give it. 

"Oh, Mrs. Carruthers, I have seen so many 
of them die, and in my own arms, too ! " This 
did not seem to be so much spoken as torn 
out of her heart by force, and I had never 
before been so much moved by so few words. 
Before I had any clear idea of what I was 
doing, or what I could do to relieve myself, 
I was down on my knees beside her as if she 
had been EflSie in distress, and was holding 
her hands, which had turned so cold, and were 
trembling so, I knew she could hardly be 
conscious of what I was doing. My face was 
buried in her skirt, and I was so sick with 
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pity, I felt as if I could never look at the 
world again. I was startled out of this trans- 
port by the tone in which Mrs. Carruthers 
said: "Oh! " I lifted my head to see how a 
woman looked who could make that remark, 
in that tone. She looked as if she had sud- 
denly discovered that Miss Elliott had small- 
pox, and Polly could not be withdrawn too 
quickly from her vicinity. 

"Polly, come here," she said. 

Polly came over to her mother and stood 
beside her looking remarkably receptive and 
attentive. 

"I shall have to use a word to you that I 
have never used yet," said Mrs. Carruthers. 

"What word? " asked Polly. 

"The word hurtr 

Polly looked as if she wondered what con- 
nection it was going to be used in, and 
whether pleasant or impleasant consequences 
would follow. 

"You have been hurting Miss Elliott's poor 
mind." 

"Is a mind the most inside part of a per- 
son's insides? " inquired Polly. 

Miss Elliott, who, after her outburst, had 
appeared uncomfortable and imeasy, and as 
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much in the dark as to what might be coming 
next as Polly herself, laughed heartily at 
this remark, and so did her mother, but Mrs. 
Carruthers remained absolutely grave. 

"Yes, Polly, it is," she answered. "So if 
you hurt a person's mind, it hurts more than 
anything. You remember the time I rocked 
on your hand. You thought at first you were 
hurt all over, and then you found it was just 
your hand, and when you got your mind free 
the hurt stopped.*' 

"It was hard work," said Polly. 

"Yes, but you could do it. But when 
your mind is hurt you can't always get it 
free, and then it hurts very badly. You see 
you must stop hurting Miss Elliott's mind." 

"She doesn't hurt it. Don't make the poor 
child unhappy, for heaven's sake!" 

"Miss Elliott, I never make Polly un- 
happy. Does manmiy ever make you un- 
happy, Polly?" 

Polly was unable to answer. She was 
struggling with tears. 

"Mrs. Carruthers, I never meant to get 
Polly into trouble. You will have us both 
crying, if you don't take care." 

"I won't have Polly crying," said Mrs. 
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jCamithers. "Polly, you are not going to 
cry, are you? You will stop hurting Miss 
Elliott's mind, and then everything will be 
all right." 

"Yes, if Polly and Gerald may go on just 
as they have been doing," said Miss Elliott 
eagerly. 

Mrs. Carruthers' eyes suddenly began to 
bum, and she rose, drawing the two children 
toward her and pressing them against her 
passionately. 

"They are never to come in here again 1" 
she said. 

"Oh, Mrs. Carruthers, I can't understand 
you! Is this all on account of what I said, 
when I didn't want to say it and didn't 
mean to?" 

"If my children never leam anything else 
all their lives, they must leam never to give 
pain to any one! They must have nothing 
to do with pain; they mustn't touch it or see 
it or hear of it, any more than they can help, 
till they have grown up with their minds 
free, and then they will have become so 
strong in their freedom, that they can cope 
with and keep free of it." 

"Oh," remarked Miss Elliott, suddenly be- 
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coining very quiet. "I see." She resumed 
her darning, and appeared completely ab- 
sorbed in the stitches. 

"So I will have to say goodbye to my dear 
little man," said Mrs. Elliott, almost in tears. 

"No, Mrs. Elliott," said Gerald sweetly. 
"Manmay won't really take me away and 
never let me see the birds again. She never 
does anything I don't like." 

"She will this time," said Mrs. Carruthers, 
clasping his hand tight and beginning to 
draw him away. He looked at her with the 
most incredulous expression I ever saw, then 
suddenly burst into a howl. "Manmay, 
mammy, don't take me away and never let 
me see the birds again!" he sobbed. 

"We have got so fond of each other, Mrs. 
Carruthers, and he is heartbroken. Some- 
times he calls me granny, and I almost for- 
get that he isn't my own," said Mrs. Elliott. 
"I'll never have such a darling little compan- 
ion again, and you can't bear to leave granny, 
can you, Gerald?" 

"Jerry, dear, I'll buy you a canary of your 
very own before I take you away, and you 
may pick it out yourself," said Mrs, Car- 
ruthers. 
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A HEARTBREAK BRAVELY BORNE 

Gerald made a convulsive transition from 
woe into radiance. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed, with a sigh that owed 
part of its violence to departing tears and 
part to an incoming rush of joy. "I'U take 
a nest of little ones and a mother to feed 
them," he said. 

Miss Elliott smiled to herself as she got 
up to take down one of the cages with a 
nest in it. No doubt she had always sus- 
pected that the birds were the real attrac- 
tion for Gerald. Mrs. Elliott looked crest- 
fallen, and I was sorry for her. I was sorrier 
still for Polly. She had her arms clasped 
round her mother's legs, so tight that the lat- 
ter could hardly make her way out, and was 
fighting down sobs as I had never seen a 
child do in my life. When Gerald tried to 
show her his canaries she kept her face hid- 
den against her mother, and clung to her more 
closely, as if strength and self-control could 
only come from her. It was marvellous and 
pitiful to see such a small child struggle so 
bravely with her emotions, and after she had 
gone we all sat silent, as people do after wit- 
nessing an heroic spectacle. 

"Poor child!" said Miss Elliott at last. 
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^'She looks as if she was having a good deal 
to do with pain just now, but I suppose any- 
thing is better than that she should associate 
with a pair of poor old things like us, with 
our hearts all ploughed and harrowed — I 
mean our minds." 
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CHAPTER IX 

My next applicant was a tall, bony Irish- 
woman named Miss Shannon. I was not 
prepossessed either by her appearance or 
her manners at our first interview. She had 
red hair, the ugliest low forehead, rounded 
out like a calf's, that I had ever beheld, a 
red puffy look about the eyes and mouth that 
seemed to indicate unrestrained indulgence 
in violent emotions, and, worst of all, a bris- 
tling moustache. I had never seen such a thing 
on a woman before, and it disgusted me so 
that I could hardly sit in the room with her. 
All the same, I felt her claim on my hospi- 
tality to be just. "IVe been raking roimd 
trjHIng to find a place where I could get in 
with me dogs," she said. "I can't live with- 
out me dogs, but if I have them I can live 
on one straw a day." 

I assured her she should have better fare 
than that, and next day she established her- 
self with two dogs, and a violin on which she 
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gave lessons. We had not realized what a 
blessed state of peace we had been living in, 
till after Miss Shannon came. There was 
no part of the house where she could not be 
heard raging either at her dogs or her pupils, 
and her language was not choice. Her 
younger pupils nearly always took their de- 
parture in tears. Her worst habit, though, 
was that of going out to a restaurant to get 
a clam chowder. She broadly hinted that 
she would never consider my table properly 
furnished forth till that delicacy made its ap- 
pearance there, but I did not care to pro- 
duce it when I discovered its effects. Gen- 
erally, after Miss Shannon had been regaling 
herself at a restaurant, EflSe or Miss Elliott 
would come up to my room just as I had 
fallen asleep (I slept in the tower, as it had 
a horrid staircase, and for that reason I did 
not like to offer it to anybody else) and in- 
form me that she was apparently in her last 
agonies. I would put on a few clothes and 
hurry down in a temper, knowing quite well 
what had brought on the agonies, and I had 
neither sympathy nor patience with them. 
EflSe and Miss Elliott made up for my de- 
ficiencies in that respect. I usually found 



STRENUOUS NIGHTS 

Effie applying hot water bags, and enduring 
a torrent of vituperation because they were 
too hot, or not hot enough, and Miss Elliott 
making up poultices or ice packs. Miss 
Shannon was often in real danger, and very 
nearly slipped away from our ministrations 
several times, but it was never at those times 
that she thought she was going to die. It 
was when she was merely imcomfortable, and 
not desperately ill, that she was seized by a 
panic, and burst out crying, declaring passion- 
ately: "If I'm taken I'll never be taken near 
me mother, I'm not fit! Oh, some of you 
please pray for me, and beg that I may see 
me mother for a minute, not to go near her, 
just see her for a minute!" 

It was EflSie who always got down on her 
knees and prayed for her, with a heartfelt 
earnestness that affected Miss Elliott to 
tears, and made me ashamed of my exaspera- 
tion; but on the more desperate occasions 
there was no praying. If Miss Shannon was 
in real pain she reviled us like a fishwife, and 
her hideous vocabularv seemed inexhaustible. 
When the pain left her she became most af- 
fectionate, and much too caressing. I re- 
member one morning, when we had passed a 
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most horrible night, and were worn out with 
our efforts to save her life, and sick with her 
language, Effie went up to her and asked 
if she was sure she was quite comfortable, 
preparatory to leaving. 

"I'm more than comfortable!" Miss Shan- 
non replied, kissing EflSe's hands and refus- 
ing to let them go. "Me soul is filled with 
the light of all your haloes." 

I smiled sardonically. I was sure my halo 
must be a beauty, for my eyes were closing 
with sleep, my feet would hardly support 
me. I was cross and disgusted and my 
nerves were raw, and I thought it a bitter 
thing that EflSe should be kept up all night, 
when her day's work took so much out of 
her, and that Miss Elliott should have to 
suffer all the resultant pangs of clam chow- 
der without having had the satisfaction of in- 
dulging in it. She looked much more as if 
she had been at death's door than Miss Shan- 
non herself, and I am sure she shared all her 
distressing sensations. She appeared alarmed 
at this last outburst of Miss Shannon's. "Oh, 
Mrs. Morrison, is she feverish?" she inquired. 
"Why did the doctor leave us if she was go- 
ing to get delirious?" 
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"Delirious I" exclaimed Miss Shannon. 
"IVe just come to me senses." 

She insisted that we had haloes always after 
that, and drew our attention so often and so 
loudly to them, that we began to wish she 
had never discovered their existence. She 
embarrassed Mr. Brodie by declaring at din- 
ner one day that he was the purest, most beau- 
tiful old soul she had ever known. He had 
not the courage to appear at the next meal, 
and at the succeeding ones he was quite with- 
drawn, and never addressed a remark to any 
of us. 

She informed Miss Elliott one day that she 
had become so fond of her, and trusted her 
so completely, that she was going to leave 
Barney, her favourite dog, to her. Miss El- 
liott loathed Barney; she had said to me only 
a little while before that he had the face of 
a Pharisee who chewed tobacco. After that 
her nocturnal efforts to save Miss Shannon's 
life were doubled in energy. 

In the spring EiRe and Miss Elliott began 
their gardens side by side. Gerald and the 
dogs made this a hard undertaking, and if the 
gardeners had not both been of saintly fibre 
there would not have been much peace in my 
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establishment that summer. When I saw 
them spending all their spare time and energy 
on their beds, and then saw Gerald, Pat 
and Barney scamper across in procession, 
and a few minutes later, saw Barney gallop 
back again, and later still, saw the two 
gardeners come out, look at the devastation, 
and silently set to work to accomplish what 
revival and repairs they could, I thought 
there must be something in the halo theory. 
I occasionally heard them use strong lan- 
guage to each other, but they never said a 
word to Mrs. Carruthers, Miss Shannon, or 
me. Considering the revels Gerald enjoyed 
in her flowerbed, I thought it nice of Miss 
Elliott to pick her prettiest flowers one day, 
do them up in a bunch, steal round to the 
back yard when the Carruthers family was 
at dinner, and lay them beside Polly's little 
brick stove, where she would be sure to find 
them when she came out. 

One morning, however, there was a scene 
that made me fairly sick. It was the first 
unpleasantness there had ever been in my 
boarding-house, and it sent me to bed with 
a headache. Gerald was accustomed to romp 
freely with the dogs, but one day he got be- 
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yond bounds, and was teasing Polly by de- 
claring his intention of chopping Pat's head 
off. He was hauling him about by that mem- 
ber quite unmercifully for the sake of seem- 
ing murderous, when Miss Shannon made her 
appearance. Her first remark cannot be re- 
peated. It inspired no fear in Gerald, who 
looked up, smUed mischievously, and re- 
marked: "I'm getting your dog ready to 
die." 

"Give me back me dog! What have you 
done to him? If you have hurt me dog, I'll 
have you — " Another torrent of bad words 
followed, which made no more impression on 
Gerald than the preceding one. 

Mrs. Carruthers had been up on her bal- 
cony with her husband and her sewing half a 
minute before. Now she was standing on 
one end of Miss Elliott's flower-bed. Miss 
Shannon on the other, and Gerald, Pat and 
Barney in the middle. 

"You need never open your lips to my boy 
again," she said. 

"I found him just ready to chop me dog's 
head off. He has a murdherer's heart in 
him." 

"I don't see his axe." 
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"Ohi is it likely he would let his mother 
see his axe? Til never forgive him, not even 
to get into heaven! But if I get no apol- 
ogy for this, me curse will be on you in this 
world and the next!" 

"So you have the face to ask me for an 
apology!" Mrs. Carruthers took Gerald's 
hand and led him away, and after that she 
and Miss Shannon were not on speaking 
terms. 

Although she never apologised to Mrs. 
Carruthers for the language she had used to 
Gerald, Miss Shannon apologised to Miss 
Elliott that afternoon for the destruction to 
her flower-bed. "I didn't know me hoofs were 
in your flowers, and bruising your heart as 
well, mavoumeen, till after it was all over, 
and then I felt that sick, I couldn't eat me 
dinner." 

"I am sorry for that," said Miss Elliott 
gently. 

"Oh, I'm ashamed of me temper!" cried 
Miss Shannon, bursting into tears. "It killed 
me mother — Miss Elliott, I think you'd bet- 
ter be warned in time. I had planned to 
spend the day with a friend, and people came 
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down on us and I had to stay and help feed 
them, and I was mad and let out to mother, 
and after I had been going on for hours she 
said: *Oh, Lizzie, stop, you will kill me.' I 
thought she was just saying it to shut me up, 
and I got worse and worse, and at last she 
fell down in a faint, and before we could 
get the doctor she was dead. It was her 
poor heart, worn out with me tantrums. Me 
father and sister tried to comfort me, and 
say it wasn't me fault, and she had been sick 
for a long time and hadn't told me, and I 
couldn't stand it. I ran away and came out 
here, and I have been knocking around 
scratching up a living ever since, and me heart 
would be broken on me if I hadn't me dogs. 
U-bu-bu!" 

"I know how you feel," said Miss Elliott, 
her voice almost choked with emotion. 

*'Tou know?" exclaimed Miss Shannon, 
raising her head and staring at her, a mingled 
stream of tears, cold cream and powder run- 
ning down her face. "You have no temper, 
alannah." 

"I wish I had." 

"You wish you had me temper? " 
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"No, not yours," said Miss Elliott with 
most uncomplimentary decision. "One of my 
own." 

"Oh, don't wish that, you blessed creature. 
What must it feel like to be free of the thing 1" 

"It is the people with tempers who make 
their way through the world, and keep every 
one dependent on them safe and comfort- 
able." 

"Oh, do they? You have heard how safe 
and comfortable I kept me mother." 

"Miss Shannon, a temper can sometimes 
be controlled. But if you are just a miser- 
able, inefficient — " Miss Elliott's hands began 
to tremble so she could not go on with her 
darning, and she clenched them together and 
sat silent, struggling with some inward bit- 
terness which would evidently have her at 
its mercy if it once got the better of her. 
"There is hope for everybody except born 
failures," she said at last, looking at Miss 
Shannon with strained eyes, as if it required 
an effort to see her at all. Then she rose, 
and disappeared into the house. 

Later on in the summer Miss Elliott 
proved that she had a temper, and one which 
did not stop at mere words, like Miss Shan- 
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non's. She had three rows of vegetables along 
the back fence, and among them was a fine 
tomato plant that had come up by accident. 
Her mother had a special fondness for to- 
matoes, and Miss Elliott lavished her best 
care on that plant, and I believe her greatest 
happiness all that summer consisted in en- 
joyment of her mother's prospective feast. 
One day Gerald was confined to bed by the 
simplest and unhappiest of maladies, and his 
mother was busy administering mental treat- 
ment and castor oil simultaneously, so I took 
Polly, Nancy and Hazel down to the yard to 
keep them occupied. Poor Polly was so dis- 
tressed about her brother that my attempts 
to rouse her interest in our play absorbed 
my whole attention, and I was very much 
startled by a vigorous whack, which soimded 
as if it had been dealt by a man, and a terri- 
fied yelp. I looked up to see Barney cutting 
across the yard with his tail between his legs. 
Miss Elliott was standing at the fence, with 
an expression on her face that made me catch 
my breath in astonishment. The next mo- 
ment my blood ran cold, for Miss Shannon 
came striding round the comer, and stopped 
short when she saw Miss Elliott. "So it was 
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you who struck me dog ! ** she exclaimed, evi- 
dently as much surprised as I was. 

"Miss Shaimon, my mother hasn't tasted 
a fresh tomato for years. And look here." 
She stooped down, and puUed the wreck of 
her tomato plant out of its imtimely grave — 
a magnificent wreck, so big that when she 
held it up as high as she could it dangled 
almost to the groimd, withered and limp and 
covered with earth, and loaded with promis- 
ing green fruit. 

"Me dog never did that I It was that 
Carruthers boy." 

"I think, Miss Shannon, that Gerald has 
been otherwise occupied to-day. He ate too 
many pears yesterday, and is having some 
slight difficulty in keeping his mind free." 

Miss Shannon tinned and went away with- 
out another word. She had been crying over 
Grcrald's audible agonies all morning, al- 
though she would not have asked how he 
was for any consideration, and perhaps Miss 
Elliott's remark recalled this to her mind. 
I was imeasy about the result of this alterca- 
tion, for as Miss Elliott had escaped with so 
brief a reproof and no bad language, I was 
afraid there might be still worse in store for 
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her; but when she and her mother got back 
from their walk next morning they foimd 
a basket of tomatoes at their door addressed 
to them, "with Barney's apologies/' 

It was about this time that I found out 
why Mr. Brodie was tired and disappointed. 
I was in the habit of sending the servant up 
to him with a cup of tea every afternoon, but 
on one of her afternoons out I was moved 
to go up myself, instead of sending the cook, 
as I usually did. He asked me to come in 
and sit down, and seemed greatly pleased 
that I had paid him this little attention in 
person. He had little in his room but a 
high stool, a bed, and an enlarged photograph 
of a woman hanging up on the wall, and my 
eyes were at once drawn to this. It was an 
imusual and yet typical face, with eyes full 
of life and penetration, a forehead both beau- 
tiful and clever, leading up from the temples 
to the highest point in long sinuous curves, 
and lips just breaking from sad repose into 
an intensely living smile. It laid hold of my 
attention at once and would not let go, and 
I sat and looked at it till I felt as if I 
knew the original — some dauntless, resource- 
ful Scotchwoman, with all the pervading 
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cheer and geniality of a hearth fire, and just 
as effectual a means of preventing undue 
liberties. When Mr. Brodie saw me regard- 
ing this likeness he looked as pleased and 
proud as if I were admiring the living orig- 
inal. 

"That is my wife's picture," he said. 

Then he told me all about his wife, and 
what he told me confirmed the impression 
I had received from the portrait. He made 
her so real that I felt as if she were in the 
room and speaking for herself, yet ^t the 
end he said: "Ah, but what is the use of 
talking? No description can present my 
wife to anybody's mind. I often think how 
strange it was, that all she brought into the 
world she took away with her. No letters, 
no description can ever perpetuate her. She 
was boimd up in so many people's lives, and 
she is so completely gone. If she had just 
left a daughter — one something like her — ^but 
no daughter could have carried on what was 
in her/' 

After that he sat silent for a long time. 
At last he said: "I have been thinking for 
years that she would come back, and pay me 
a little visit, perhaps just five minutes, enough 
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A LONG WAIT 

to break the time. I was sure of it for years. 
But I'm thinking she's busy. Wherever she 
is, she is sure to have something to take up 
every moment. Yet I have been waiting and 
waiting for her, and it has made me very 
tired." 
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CHAPTER X 

Early that summer a boy of eighteen made 
his appearance, and got a room. He was a 
clerk in a department store, trying to earn 
enough money to marry on; he was utterly 
commonplace in appearance, and pitiably shy, 
silent and awkward. We couli not imagine, 
for a long time, what made him so ill at ease, 
and he had been living in the house a year 
before I found out. He came to me one 
evening when I was alone in my library, and 
after shuffling restlessly up and down the 
room, looking at the books, he remarked: 
"Miss Breadalbane, I want to speak to you on 
a subject that has caused me a great deal of 
wretched perplexity." 

I looked encouraging, and he sat down 
and continued: "I have been most unhappy 
and troubled, ever since I came here, about 
that poor Miss Elliott." 

"Why should you be troubled about her? " 
I asked, 
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"She gets no — I find it very awkward to 
speak on this subject. Miss Breadalbane — 
she gets no spiritual food." 

'How do you know? " 
Surely you have seen — I take it for 
granted that you're distressed about it, and 
don't know what to do — ^but there can't be 
much reasonable doubt that she is afraid to 
go to church." 

"That is her own business," I replied. 

He looked deeply pained, and also em- 
barrassed. 

"It is everybody's business. Surely we 
are boimd to help and support each other's 
souls. We are responsible for each other, 
and I owe her the duty of doing what I can 
to — ^to strengthen her weak faith, and — 
there's some way of helping her out of such 
a pitiable spiritual condition, and I have 
tried again and again to approach her on 
the subject, but I am too weak to work 
by myself, and I want your help." 

I was indignant, and I could not help 
being amused, I represented to him that I 
was willing to feed and shelter my boarders, 
and give them every privaege, and nurse 
them when they were sick, but I drew the 
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line at installing myself as their pastor. I 
also reminded him that Miss Elliott had good 
reason to be afraid to pilot her mother 
through dangerous streets, and that her spir- 
itual condition might not be hopeless on that 
account, and I added that I considered her 
quite able to give us some help in that 
line if we should ever stand in lu^gent need 
of it. He read this mournfuUy and took 
his departure, and I have no doubt he was 
troubled about my soul, as well as Miss 
Elliott's, after that. 

One beautiful July evening Effie and I 
were sitting together at one end of the 
veranda, leaving the other to the rest of the 
boarders, in a most contented and peaceful 
mood, when some one came in the gate. From 
the fashionable clothes I thought it was one 
of Mrs. Carruthers' customers, coming at an 
extraordinary hoiu* — ^but as she approached, 
the figure, and then the face, looked strangely 
familiar. Instead of going to the door she 
came along the veranda to where we were, 
looked at me with eyes full of tears, and 
exclaimed : "Joyce ! " 

It was my old teacher. 

She had been crowded out of my thoughts 
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by the absorbing emotions of the years since 
we parted. The old extravagant passion I 
had felt for her had quite passed away, and 
with it the bitterness and heartburning I had 
experienced when she married. I responded 
to her embrace, more conscious of surprise 
than of any other emotion, and fuU of won- 
der that she had grown to look so common- 
place. She was commonplace, I discovered 
in the talk that followed, and I smiled at 
myself for so glorifying her. But what im- 
pressed me more was that she was lonely and 
disappointed, and had come back to comfort 
herself with the love of the child she had 
once put aside for better things, and which 
she had discovered to be the best of her life. 
All this she confessed, not in so many words, 
but in the wistfid, discouraged tone of her 
voice as she went over old times with me. 
She had no children, and she avoided men- 
tioning her husband whenever she could with 
dignity. I had already learned what that sort 
of reticence on the part of a wife means. It 
seemed a strange irony that when I had been 
burning with love for her she had drawn 
herself gently away, expressing a pity that 
stung me to the heart; and now, when I had 
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grown cold, she had come back full of tender 
affection — ^and I had only pity for her! I 
could not feel the same shock I had felt when 
I detected myself turning against Hazel, for 
after that first shock we accept our mutabil- 
ity as an inevitable law of our being; but I 
was really sorry that I could not meet her 
wistful reaching-out after my love more 
warmly. I tried to be very tender with her, 
and as she had not particularly keen percep- 
tions, I don't believe she ever felt the absence 
of the old impetuous affection. 

She exclaimed: "How well and blooming 
you look, Joyce 1 " as if that circumstance 
gave her more gratification than anything 
had done for many a long day. "And what 
are you doing with yourself? Do you keep 
up your studies? How fond you were of 
history and languages, German especially! 
But you were a good pupil in everything." 

I told her about my boarders. 

"Oh, Joyce, that is just like you. You al- 
ways had such a good heart. But I'm sorry, 
for I came here to offer you a treat. We're 
going abroad for six months, and I did so 
want to take you too. Couldn't you manage 
some way? You used to want to travel. 
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We're going to England first, then to the 
Continent, and we wiU come back by way of 
Italy." 

My heart leaped up for a moment. In 
one instant, London, haunted in every comer 
by history and romance — ^almost as real, as 
present to me as if I lived there — ^the West- 
moreland hills Dr. Arnold had loved, and 
which for his sake I longed to visit — the 
land of my forefathers, where almost every 
acre of ground recalls some long past tragedy 
or heroism which can still grip the heart with 
all the fresh force of a living reality — France, 
full of the bright gaiety and keen intellect 
that gave me such delight — Grcrmany, steeped 
in dreams and music and sweet romance- 
all flashed through my imagination with over- 
powering distinctness, bringing such a mix- 
ture of sentiment and passionate emotion that 
the tears sprang to my eyes, and my pulses 
sang in my ears. My teacher was very much 
touched when she saw how it affected me. 
She put her arms around me and drew me 
close. 

"Dear child, you never had any good times. 
Do say you'll come with me, and have them 
now," she said. 
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But I shook my head, and, drawing my- 
self enough out of her embrace to get at my 
pad, tried to express my gratitude for her 
offer, and pointed out the impossibility of 
leaving my establishment. All the time my 
heart was smarting with disappointment. 
Must I really renounce all opportunity of 
seeing the world I loved so romantically and 
warmly? Then my dream came to me, in- 
stantly healing the smart. Yes — I would 
save my money for that; it would fOl my 
heart and still my wild longings as all the 
world could never do. I was so happy with 
my rapidly filling house, so busy and inter- 
ested, that the thought of this evening, with 
its accompanying pang of regret, seldom 
bothered me. 

In August a Mr. and Mrs. Snively arrived. 
Mrs. Snively had fallen off a bicycle and hurt 
herself, and she was dying a slow and painful 
death. She was able to get about leaning on 
a cane and her husband's arm, and she lay 
in a hammock on the veranda all day while 
he was away. Mrs. Elliott and I sat with her, 
as we were the only unemployed people on 
the place. Mrs. Elliott talked to her a great 
deal in her gay, hearty manner, but never 
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TWO INVALIDS 

drew forth any response, for Mrs, Snively 
was incapable of understanding Mrs, Elliott's 
humour, and her shrewd, appreciative view 
of human affairs. I gathered that Mrs. 
Snively's whole heart had been in outdoor 
sports, such as bicycling, boating and tennis, 
and these were the only subjects on which 
she could talk. Mrs. Elliott knew nothing of 
these things; I found out then that she had 
been an invalid in her infancy, and that she 
enjoyed, in her old age, the best health she 
had ever had in her life. Her daily walks, 
leaning on her daughter's arm, were a degree 
of exertion to which she would have been 
imequal at any previous period of her ex- 
istence. Mrs. Snively gave a big sigh of 
horror when she learned this: **Good 
heavens! To think you have had to endure a 
life of it," she said. "You make me thankful 
I'm going to be nipped in the bud." 

Mr. Snively was a small man with a 
peculiar round stoop that came from con- 
stantly bending over her, lifting and adjust- 
ing and massaging her. His whole occupation 
seemed to consist in fussing, and when he had 
fussed over his wife as much as was possible, 
he fussed over the rest of us with unabated 
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2eaL One Sunday he went round to the yard, 
where Polly and Gerald were having a joy- 
ful time sailing watermelon rinds in a tub 
of water, turned up a stone, got a handful of 
beetles, and claimed their reluctant attention 
while he discoursed on these creatures for an 
hour. "You really should get your little ones 
interested in such things," he told Mrs. Car- 
ruthers. "If you once open their eyes to the 
wonderful world of outdoors that is spread 
around them, it will be a resource that will 
never fail them." 

"My children build up their own world 
around them," replied Mrs. Carruthers. 

At the table, after getting his wife seated, 
he surveyed us, and then showed his solici- 
tude for each of us in turn: "Mrs. Morrison, 
you're looking pale," he said, with an air of 
concern so intense and insistent that it was 
oflPensive. "It is unnatural and alarming for 
any one so young as you are not to have more 
colour. You should go out in the fresh air 
at least twice every day. You should make 
time for it; you will never get over your sore 
throats till you do. Mr. Brodie, if you would 
go out every day and keep your eyes open 
you would certainly get rid of your melan- 
ism 






"THE AGED'' 

choly. Make a practice of noticing every- 
thing; the commonest weed, if examined 
closely will yield interest enough to make you 
feel like a new man. It is a fatal thing 
for the aged to lose hold of their interests. 
You need more companionship. The aged 
should never shut themselves up alone as 
much as you do ; they will be sure to begin to 
brood." 

'I began long ago," said Mr. Brodie. 

'I approve of the way that little bird 
lady down there looks after her mother. I 
always said the aged ought to have plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine, daily gentle ex- 
ercise, and cheerful companionship. It is 
wonderful the way she keeps up her spirits, 
poor little thing! I sometimes think they 
know how to look after their aged better than 
we do." 

By listening to Mr. Snively's discourse I 
found out a good deal about "them" by de- 
grees. Their abode was "down there." Of 
course it was not worth our while to make 
any effort to find out how they lived "down 
there," but if by any chance one of them 
conducted himself in a manner meritorious 
enough to attract our attention, it would not 
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be lowering to our dignity to wonder at the 
achievement. Miss Elliott belonged to 
"them" by virtue of her dams, Miss Shannon 
because she talked about "me dogs," and the 
sanctimonious boy because he was a clerk. It 
was allowable to say good-moming to "them," 
if you said it with a sudden start, as if you 
had just become aware of their existence, and 
would forget it again immediately. Nor did 
you lower your position as one of us, or run 
any risk of being mistaken for one of "them," 
if you put your head down within four inches 
of your plate, gulped your food and timibled 
out your words simultaneously, pushed your 
food over the edge of your plate and grabbed 
it up again with your fingers, spread your 
toast out ostentatiously on your hand to 
butter it, and spilled your soup. 

Mr. Snively seemed to consider it his first 
duty, after his duty to his wife, which he ful- 
filled most tenderly and conscientiously, to 
provide Mr. Brodie with companionship. Mr. 
Brodie was "that poor old gentleman up 
there," and when Mrs. Snively had been mas- 
saged, and wrapped up comfortably in the 
hammock, Mr. Snively immediately bustled 
away to sit with him. 
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MR. SNIVELY'S DISCIPLE 

When he was not fussing about our health 
and spirits, and recommending fresh air as 
the one thing necessary to maintain them, 
he was giving us long discourses on botany, 
ornithology, etymology, or geology, consid- 
ered as a pursuit for our benefit, that of the 
little ones, and of the aged; these sciences 
being subordinate to us, the little ones, and 
the aged, and everything being subordinate 
to the benefit. On each of these subjects he 
knew a number of stock phrases, which we 
could have read comfortably in a fashion 
magazine, without the strain of catching 
them as they tumbled from his lips at the 
rate of three to the half minute. Miss 
Shannon, however, had a high opinion of his 
brilliant intellect, and she actually followed 
his advice and spent her leisure time out in 
the yard, studying birds, weeds and insects. 
It kept her quiet, which was a blessed thing 
for us, and Miss Elliott was greatly relieved. 
Miss Shannon had become inconveniently 
fond of her, and this aflpection was expressed 
in caresses that were by no means gentle. 
Consequently Miss Elliott had a great deal 
of extra darning to do, and she never knew 
where Miss Shannon's fingers were going to 
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break through next. She always glanced up 
and down her costume, in a most apprehen- 
sive way, when Miss Shannon appeared and 
began to make protestations of aflPection. 

Mr. Snively began by ranking Miss Shan- 
non with "them,'' but when she gave this 
evidence of respect for his erudition she 
suddenly became a woman of wonderful in- 
tellect, and to account for her peculiarities 
she was classified as a Bohemian. She was 
also endowed with a lovely Irish accent, and 
thus she was satisfactorily transferred from 
fellowship with "them." She also raised her- 
self in his estimation by her warm compassion 
for Mrs. Snively. 

One Sunday, when we were all on the 
veranda except Mr. Brodie and the Car- 
ruthers family, he described his wife's whole 
accident and illness to her in minute detail, 
causing her to burst into tears and take Mrs. 
Snively in her arms, declaring: "I'd give 
you me life and what there is of me health if 
I could, you poor lamb ! " Mr. Snively was 
by this time shaking violently and repressing 
sobs, he had got so worked up. 

I think, on the whole. Miss Elliott was 
pretty happy in my house, but Miss Shannon 
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A JOYFUL DISCOVERY 

must have been no light trial to her. It 
was only by degrees that I found out what 
fastidious tastes she had, for she never ob- 
truded them on my notice, or showed her 
disgust when anything oflpended them, but 
it was grotesque to see her submitting to 
Miss Shannon's embraces. She must have 
suflPered severely from the latter's strong per- 
fumes, her powder, her moustache, and 
Barney, but she was too sorry for her to 
show the faintest sign of distaste — ^instead, 
she always behaved with a cordial kind- 
ness which Miss Shannon mistook for aflfec- 
tion. 

One November morning Miss Elliott came 
into the library looking excited, with a dis- 
ordered bunch of ribbons and artificial flowers 
in her hands. "I have just discovered that 
mother's bonnet refuses to hold together for 
another minute, and I can indulge in a new 
one!" she exclaimed delightedly. "I have 
fixed this old thing over nine times, and it 
has never been right; this time I am going to 
find one really good enough, if I get run 
over by all the bicycles and street cars in 
the city! But I shall have to leave her alone 
for a whole afternoon. Will you please drop 
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in when it's convenient to you, and see she is 
aU right?" 

I promised to do so, and Miss Elliott sat 
down and surveyed the remains of the bonnet 
with an expression of mingled radiance and 
dread. "Miss Breadalbane, I haven't been in 
one of those awful big stores for eleven 
months!" she said. "Are they any worse 
now than they were then? " 

I assured her they were getting worse all 
the time. 

It is a fearsome business/' she said. 
However, it's a comfort to know I won't 
be much loss if anythmg happens. I suppose 
Miss Shannon could buy herself a new dog 
to replace me. That is one compensation 
about being a failure. Miss Breadalbane," she 
added, suddenly becoming tragically serious, 
"I am going to ask you to look after my 
mother in case I should really get wrecked. 
It has been such a torment to me, for years, 
to think there was no one who would take 
care of her if anything happened to me. You 
have no idea what a relief it has been to 
find you." She shuddered, and all the op- 
pressive anxiety of these years showed itself 
in her face at that moment. I felt almost 
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A WORRY BANISHED 

as sorry for her as I had done the day she 
told Mrs. Carruthers about the children, and 
I promised that her mother should receive 
the tenderest attentions from me, and I would 
put my whole heart into the endeavour to do 
everything for her as well as she had done 
it, if such a catastrophe should ever occur. 

"You dear child, I can't tell you how 
thankful I am," she replied. "You won't 
need to exert yourself very strenuously. It 
is quite easy to make mother comfortable. 
You must think I'm a ridiculous silly," she 
added, laughing. "But you see I have had 
the best of reasons for keeping out of the 
regions where people crowd together to spend 
money, and I have had time to get nervous. 
There is one good thing about imagining a 
lot of horrors, you know that only one of 
them can possibly happen to you." She sat 
and beamed at the fragments of the bonnet, 
as if she saw the hitherto unrealised ideal 
bonnet for her mother taking shape before 
her eyes. "Mother has never had proper 
clothes!" she broke out. "If I oould dress 
her right nobody else would ever receive 
a glance when she is around. This bonnet is 
to become her just exactly." 
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She went away in high spirits, telling me 
last thing what an unspeakable relief my 
promise was to her mind. I went in to sit 
with her mother in a strange confusion of 
emotion. It was a great satisfaction to see 
her actually starting out to buy something 
new, but there was a painful pity tugging 
at my heart. In one moment she had given 
me a sense of the cruel strain she had been 
under for years, struggling for a bare liv- 
ing with a frail old lady to care for, and 
apparently no other relative or friend in the 
world. There was something pathetic in her 
joy at her very excellent excuse to "indulge 
herself," as she phrased it, in a new bonnet 
for her mother. By subsequent observation 
I discovered that she always "indulged her- 
self" by proxy. I thought for a long time 
that she had a little extravagance of her own, 
*^for her neckwear was invariably fresh and 
dainty and remarkably becoming, but one 
afternoon I found her tenderly mending an 
old lace tie, so exquisitely that I could not 
have told that it had not come out of the 
shop the day before. The only thing she got 
for herself was a pair of boots, and that was 
because her old ones could not possibly be 
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MRS. ELLIOTT'S STORY 

darned. But her mother was always having 
beautiful shawls crocheted for her, and pretty 
new caps made for her, and new collars and 
cuflPs bought for her. This was a lovely 
spectacle to witness for a little while, but it 
gets wearing to see any one go on persistently 
indulging herself by proxy. I thought the 
old lady might indulge herself by proxy oc- 
casionally. 

This was my mood when I went in to sit 
with Mrs. Elliott that afternoon. By this 
time she had become very fond of me, al- 
though I was not nearly as fond of her as I 
was of her daughter. But I loved to talk to 
her» and I was flattered to find that an old 
lady could enjoy my society so much. But 
this was the first day she had ever told me 
anything about herself, and strangely enough 
her reserve vanished completely, and she told 
me the whole story of her life. She was 
only seventeen when she was married, and her 
husband was under twenty. From the way 
she spoke I knew there must have been a 
great glamour and glory about this early 
marriage. "My people were against it," she 
said. "They thought I should spend my 
whole life in solitary state on my sofa and 
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think of nothing but my pains. I have had 
a pretty bad time, but not as bad as I should 
have had if I had followed their advice, and 
I'll tell them so when I see them again!" 
Her husband had a friend for whom he had a 
strong aflPection, and the friend became dis- 
sipated. One day Mr. Elliott met him on the 
street in a state of intoxication, and began 
to reason with him earnestly. The friend 
became infuriated, struck at Mr. Elliott, 
missed his aim, and knocked down a passerby, 
who fell on the back of his head and died in 
a few minutes. The friend did not realize 
what he had done and went on, and the man 
died while Mr. Elliott was bending over him 
to see how he was hurt. A crowd gathered, 
and Mr. Elliott was arrested. He would not 
tell who had really committed the crime, and 
he was convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. He spent eleven years in the 
penitentiary, and then the truth came out 
and he was released. This happened when 
Miss Elliott was twelve years old. After 
Mr. Elliott was released there were six more 
children, but none of them lived to be more 
than two years old except one girl. "I could 
have made them live, if I had only been 
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A TRAGIC NARRATIVE 

strong enough to take care of them," she 
said. "But I had to leave them altogether to 
Linda, and nothing she touched ever pros- 
pered." 

The bitterness of her tone astounded me. 
As she went on I came to the conclusion that 
she wreaked the whole soreness of her heart 
on her daughter, as she could not revenge 
herself on fate for the wounds she had re- 
ceived. Fifteen years after his release, her 
husband, who had apparently recovered 
entirely from the eflPects of his imprisonment, 
developed a growth on the brain, the cause 
of which the doctor traced back^to that time. 
The memory of his illness and death was such 
a horror to her that she passed over it in 
one brief sentence. Then she came to her 
last and greatest heartbreak. Louise, the 
youngest child, who had reached the age of 
sixteen only by means of the utmost care, 
suddenly collapsed from sheer weakness, and 
her life ebbed away in one night. "I felt sure 
that would kill me," she said. "Even yet I 
can't really believe that I am still alive, and 
better than I ever was before, and quiet in 
my mind. Linda pulled me back to life, and 
she wants to keep me here, where I have 
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nothing left, nothing to remember but heart- 
breaks, nothing to look forward to but sitting 
by the fire, and going out for the same old 
walk, till I'm a hundred! Think of going 
on for thirty years! She's cruel. But she 
won't succeed ! " 

I had a vivid picture of Miss Elliott's past 
now. I could easily imagine her caring for 
these poor children, never sparing herself 
in mind or body, spending her whole nervous 
energy on them, wearing out her tender heart 
over them, and then bearing the blame of not 
having had skill enough to save them. Prob- 
ably, too, she had had the whole care of her 
father, and it seemed hard that she should 
make every effort to keep her mother, the only 
surviving member of the family, alive and 
well, and consider nothing but her comfort, 
and be repaid by this sort of bitterness. I 
had no doubt she knew her mother's attitude, 
for my own early experiences had taught me 
that human beings inflict their worst cruelties 
on their nearest kin. For the rest of that 
afternoon I was possessed by an intolerably 
painful indignation. Mrs. Elliott went on 
talking about Louise, but I lost most of what 
she said. The trend of it was that if Louise 
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IF LOUISE HAD LIVED 

had lived, their present situation would have 
been a very different one. "She would have 
carried things on buoyantly under any cir- 
cumstances. We would not have been home- 
less if we had had her to fend for us. Not 
that I care for that. Now that they are all 
gone, it makes no difference to me where or 
how I live." 

She showed me Louise's picture. Certainly 
she looked clever — abnormally so. She had 
a face so thin that you could trace every 
bone in it. Her temples were moulded with 
wonderful delicacy ; she had unnaturally large 
eyes that shone like lights, and a clear-cut, 
mobile, but thoroughly self-possessed mouth 
— certainly the mouth of a person who could 
carry anything on buoyantly if she chose to 
do so — but not a person who would make any 
sacrifice except for some one carefully con- 
sidered aim, and that might be a selfish one. 
I thought of Miss Elliott's sweet responsive 
face, and the strained look that perpetual 
solicitude and darning had brought into her 
eyes. Louise might have done something 
superlatively well, and thus earned money 
enough to keep her mother comfortably in a 
home of their own. But would she have 
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denied herself every little personal pleasure, 
and spent her whole thought and care on her 
mother? I felt sure the young lady would 
have done no such thing. She would have 
lived her own life first, always, and been good 
to her mother (perhaps!) in whatever time 
there might be left over. Yet Miss Elliott 
had evidently been trained to think of herself 
as merely a poor substitute for Louise. I had 
never before had such a painful feeling of 
shame, to find that another human being, 
made of the same material as myself, could be 
so cruel. The sun went down, and the dusk 
gathered in the room, and I was conscious, 
through my oppressive emotion, that Mrs. 
Elliott was asking me to revive the fire. I 
was doing this when Miss Elliott came in, 
carrying a parcel half as tall as herself, and 
leaned back in her chair as if she was quite 
done out. "You dear good girl, have you 
been keeping mother company all after- 
noon? '' she said, 

"Light the lamps, Linda,'^ said Mrs. 
Elliott. "This dusk makes me so im- 
happy.'' 

"Yes, in a minute or two, mother,'' said 
Miss Elliott. "I must rest for a moment." 
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MRS, ELLIOTT'S BONNET 

I lit the lamps. "So you got back alive, 
after all," I said, smiling at her. I hoped my 
smile looked as it usually did, for I was afraid 
she might think from my expression that her 
mother's society had been irksome to me, 

"I don't know yet," she replied. "If you 
ask me in half an hour or so I may be able 
to tell you. I hope you won't be offended 
if I express myself strongly about your native 
city. I have no doubt it's no worse than 
any other, but it is an odious place to trudge 
around in, and it doesn't contain a single bon- 
net fit for my mother to put on her head." 

Mrs. Elliott laughed. "You will never find 
that bonnet," she said. 

"I will. I'll make it!" said Miss Elliott, 
all her energy suddenly returning. She un- 
did her parcel, which contained two band- 
boxes. "I bought two very nice ones, good 
enough for any ordinary person, and I have 
planned how I'm going to evolve your bon- 
net out of them," she said. 

This was what she did, and it reallv was 
a most beautiful bonnet, and exactly suited 
Mrs. Elliott. I never saw anything so regal 
as her daughter's air when they went out 
together, and she repeated all the nice things 
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that were said about the bonnet to me, with 
radiant pride. But poor Mr. Snively won 
her lasting contempt by never noticing it at 
aU. 
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CHAPTER XI 

That Christmas I got up a big dinner for all 
my boarders, the ones who did their own cook- 
ing, as well as those who usually came to the 
table. Mr. Carruthers was carried down- 
stairs by Mr. Snively and the sanctimonious 
clerk, and he was in the highest spirits at 
this unusual diversion. Mr. Snively dis- 
coursed to Mrs. Carruthers on the incalculable 
benefit constant change was to an invalid. 
"You must remember how bounded the hor- 
izon of an invalid has become,'' he said. 

"My husband's interests grow wider every 
day," replied Mrs. Carruthers. 

"They become childlike in the ease with 
which they are pleased or annoyed. A trip 
downstairs means as much to an invalid as 
a trip to another city means to a healthy man. 
I approve of the way you managed to get 
your husband out on the balcony every day 
last summer. Fresh air and sunshine keep 
up the spirits, but companionship and change 
of scene are also necessary." 
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I had bought two geese, and I was glad 
I had done so when I saw the rate at which 
they disappeared. I had Mr. Brodie carving 
one, but I most unfortunately set the other 
before Mr. Snively, and he was so absorbed 
in gobbling his own share that he forgot to 
offer anybody else a second helping. I was 
wondering how I could give him a hint, when 
Miss Shannon shoved her plate in front of 
him and held it there till he became aware 
of its presence. She had three helpings of 
goose and two of pudding. She was a most 
imposing spectacle; her red hair was dyed 
black and elaborately crimped, she was pow- 
dered and painted and her eyebrows dark- 
ened, and she had on a dress of emerald 
green silk smothered in cheap lace, that stood 
out everywhere as if it had been starched, 
irresistibly suggesting a frilled lizard. Every- 
body was dressed as splendidly as their means 
allowed, but strangely enough, the dominant 
figure was Miss Elliott, in her plain gray 
blouse and dainty collar, and nothing was 
farther from her thoughts than the idea that 
she could attract a moment's attention. Her 
whole mind was full of the impression her 
mother was making, in a new cap and shawl. 
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THE WAY TO BE CHARMING 

The old lady was certainly very pretty 
and lively, but she could not compare in 
charm with her daughter, who was flushed 
with excitement, and bore herself with a 
dignity that broke into irrepressible radiance 
if any one looked at Mrs. Elliott. There was 
something so childlike and touching about her 
behaviour, that it gave a unique sweetness to 
her aspect, and she fascinated every one of 
us except Mr. Snively, who still ranked her 
with "them/' Miss Shannon acknowledged 
afterwards that all her own splendour had 
been nothing beside Miss Elliott's charm. 
"She was that lovely, she made me want to 
laugh and cry," she said. "There's no use 
us conunon gawks of cows dressing up in all 
the silk and lace we can fasten on us when 
she's around. The way to be charming is 
not to know anything about it yourself." 

Miss Shannon had one quality I always 
admired, and that was her constant readiness 
to recognize her own inferiority. 

This was the last time Mrs. Snively came 
to the table. For three weeks after that she 
sat in a chair in her room, and I did every- 
thing I could to divert her mind from the 
terrible pain she suffered, but it was a heavy; 
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business. She had to be rubbed a great deal, 
and of course I could not converse with her 
while I was doing that. She seldom spoke 
to me, and it was trying to see any hirnian 
being so completely in subjection to physical 
suffering. Effie, Miss Elliott and Miss Shan- 
non, spent all the time they could with her, 
and made every eflFort to amuse her, but noth- 
ing Effie or Miss Shannon could say drew 
forth the slightest response. Nothing roused 
her to any interest except some running 
contests that were going on then, and she 
read everything she could find about them, 
and even bet on them with Miss Shannon, to 
Effie's unspeakable horror. Her conversa- 
tions with Miss Shannon occasionally be- 
came animated; the latter had been an 
enthusiastic horsewoman, and she regaled 
Mrs. Snively with accounts of wild equestrian 
adventures she had had, and Mrs. Snively 
sometimes got wildly excited over these nar- 
ratives. Effie and Miss Elliott were deeply 
distressed that they could never awaken her 
interest. One Sunday, when we were all off 
duty and sitting in the parlour, they bewailed 
this fact together. "The poor woman, it is 
like a bad dream to see her enduring such 
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MR. SNIVELY'S COMMENDATION 

pain, day after day, and not be able to make 
her forget it for a moment. I have quite 
talked myself out to her, and I shall have to 
begin to hunt up new subjects of conversation 
somewhere — ^in the encyclopedia, if I can't 
find them anywhere else. But perhaps we 
are agonising over her more than is necessary. 
She must be happy at the prospect of getting 
away from that man," said Miss Elliott. 

Effie was shocked. "Oh, Miss Elliott, just 
imagine how awful it must be for a young 
wife to know she is to be taken away so soon 
from her good, kind husband," she said. 

"How can you find a fault with Mr. 
Snively?" demanded Miss Shannon. "A 
more devoted husband never drew living 
breath, and think what it must be to her 
to have the daily benefit of that brilliant, 
original inteUect." 

"I don't want to think of anything so 
painful," said Miss Elliott. 

"He approves of you highly," said Miss 
Shannon. 

"Why should he feel himself called upon 
to approve of me?" 

"He thinks it is wonderful the way you 
look after the aged." 
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"I don't look after the agedl I look after 
my mother." Miss Elliott sat silent after 
that. It hurt and enraged her to have her 
mother classified and labelled in such a man- 
ner. 

"I have tried my very best to amuse Mrs, 
Snively," said Effie. "I tell her everything 
about Hazel, and you know how bright and 
interesting the child is now. She never says 
anything about it, but I think it must be 
soothing to her to have me tell these things, 
for several times she has fallen into a com- 
fortable sleep." 

Effie was completely absorbed in Hazel 
now, for she was beginning to run about and 
talk, and when it was impossible to predict 
what she might say or do next, her mother's 
mind could never be diverted from her for 
more than a minute or two at a time. She 
told the same narratives to every one in the 
house. They always ended up with: "And 
Hazie put her little arm around me, and 
went this way with her lips," (a demonstra- 
tion was always given) "and that means that 
she wants muzzer to put her face down to 
be kissed." 

Mr. Snively was a pitiful spectacle during 
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A PITIABLE WRECK 

his wife's illness. From the time she became 
imable to appear at the table he almost 
starved himself, for he would not spend a 
minute away from her that he could help. 
He came to breakfast just as we were done, 
snatched a slice of toast, doubled it together 
and devoured it in a couple of bites, and 
gulped a cup of coffee as hot and strong as 
he could get it. When he came home in 
the evening he barely sat down, disposed of 
a cup of tea with similar celerity, and then 
scampered upstairs as fast as he could go. 
I believe he scarcely slept either, for she 
needed constant attention. He became thin 
and shrunken, his eyes fixed and unpleasantly 
bright, and his skin had the colour and ap- 
pearance of cheap paper. His aspect was a 
humiliation to me; I could not bear to have 
people meet such a miserable-looking crea- 
ture and know that he came from my 
estabhshment. But after she was put under 
opiates he was still worse. He could not 
endure the misery of being with her when 
she did not recognise or speak to him, and 
he sat over the table as long as he could, 
fussing with his food, crumbling his bread 
and cutting up his meat into fragments, but 
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eating nothing. He kept wandering up and 
downstairs all evening, sometimes sitting for 
half an hour in the drawing-room, quite still, 
with his head on his hand, then going up- 
stairs for a few minutes, and coming down 
again shaking from head to foot. I was 
often afraid he would have some sort of 
fit. 

She died toward the end of February. 
She was quite imconscious for twenty-four 
hours before it happened, and the whole 
house was filled with the sound of her breath- 
ing. I went out that morning to do my 
marketing, with that sound in my ears, and 
the image of Mr. Snively sitting bent over 
her, motionless, except for his pitifully work- 
ing face, in my mind. It was with a strange 
shock that the life outside claimed my 
attention. The snow was melting on the 
pavements in the strong sun; the crowds 
moved briskly, the chirping of the sparrows 
sounded above all the trafiic, there were 
numbers of big stylish carriages out ; I passed 
the Model School at recess, and the noise 
and running seemed particularly lively and 
hearty, impossible to pass and ignore. My 
nerves were in a tender state, coming out of 
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MR. SNIVELY LOSES A WIFE 

the gloom of a house dominated by that one 
somid; they felt the pulsing of life against 
them almost too strong and resistless. Every- 
thing represented healthy, unperturbed, ener- 
getic life, and I was buying cabbages and 
apples, and onions, and sweet potatoes to 
sustain it, and I was bringing them back to 
a house where an unconscious woman lay 
dying, with her poor little heartbroken hus- 
band sitting beside her. As I came in the 
gate I saw Hazel and the Carruthers 
children running about the lawn, and they 
were laughing and shouting to each other. 
The outer aspect of the house was as cheerful 
as any heart could desire. I went in; it 
seemed strangely dark after the intense light 
outdoors, and a great shock came over me. 
It was silent. 

Miss Shannon had Mrs. Snively's grave 
clothes all ready for her — she had been work- 
ing at them since Christmas. It was she 
who put them on her, drew the sheet over 
her, and cleared the nursing paraphernaUa 
out of the room. It was she who laid her in 
the coflSn, and put an enormous bunch of 
roses (her own contribution) in her hands, 
laying our more modest offerings at each 
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side and at her feet. She called on all of us 
to admire her handiwork, sohhing and keen- 
ing as she did so. Then she went into mourn- 
ing — and dyed her hair black to match. 

I thought it would have been properly 
delicate of Mr. Snively to call to mind the 
clause in my advertisement relating to unat- 
tached men over twenty and under seventy, 
and take his departure, but he did nothing of 
the sort. I could not tell him to go, in his 
heartbroken condition — ^it seemed too hard, 
and yet he caused me a great deal of dis- 
comfort and unhappiness. Miss Shannon's 
sympathy got the better of her decorum. She 
spent hours in his room, sobbing, lamenting, 
and praying with him. He refused to come 
to the meals, and she brought up her own 
share to him and fed him. She darned his 
socks (her darns were not like Miss Elliott's; 
they resembled fish nets in openness of mesh 
and baggy form). Fortunately I had an 
unusually charitable household, and there 
was no gossip, but much silent horror. It 
was a painful time for me. I put a stop to 
the lamentations in Mr. Snively's room, by 
telling Miss Shannon that she must either 
conform to the ordinary conventions or leave 
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my house, but I could not prevent long walks 
on Sunday, which certainly did not look well. 
It became plain to me before many months 
had passed that Mr. Snively was not at all 
inconsolable. 

There came a beautiful morning in April, 
when Miss Shannon and Mr. Snively started 
off immediately after breakfast on an excur- 
sion into the country. I understood that Miss 
Shannon was to hire a horse from the livery 
stable, and Mr. Snively was to ride on his 
wheel, and I could easily imagine what a 
grotesque pair they would make. However, 
I had not much time for imaginings, as my 
boarders chose this particulariy perfect day 
to fall sick. Effie had had to write an Easter 
sermon, and consequently she was laid up 
•with an alarming sore throat. Miss Elliott 
was prostrated with a headache, brought 
on by an expedition into the business part 
of the city she so seldom visited, after a pair 
of new boots. I noticed that she could 
stand any amount of bad air, noise and fa- 
tigue, if she was buying something new for 
her mother, but if it was anything for her- 
self, a very little sickened her. Her woes 
were augmented by a knowledge of the 
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beauty of the day, and she deplored the orgy 
of digging she might have had. The sanc- 
timonious clerk had eaten too much cocoa- 
nut pie, and was suflFering from a bilious at- 
tack, so I had my hands full. In the even- 
ing he fell asleep, and so did Effie, and I took 
Hazel out on the veranda to play with her, 
and Miss Elliott came out to the garden to 
refresh herself with half an hour of digging 
before dark. 

She had not been at it long before Miss 
Shannon and Mr. Snively appeared, fol- 
lowed by Pat and Barney. Those gentlemen 
did not look pleasant. When Miss Shannon 
saw Miss Elliott she galloped across the flow- 
er-bed and embraced her. "Oh, cushleen 
machree, I'm thankful you're better, me 
heart's been torn up thinking of you all day, 
and I've come back to tell you I have had 
such a happy day as I never thought I'd 
live to see. Look at me lover!" — ^pointing 
one long gaunt arm at Mr. Snively, and still 
pressing Miss Elliott to her bosom with the 
other — "I have a lover of me own. Miss El- 
liott! And when we're married we will have 
a little place in the country, and the doggies 
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can roam everywhere, and we will have a 
bush lot to study the birds in, and a brook to 
study the fish and water insects in, and we 
will take long walks every day and study 
botany, and I'll have me horse again, and me 
insides won't bother me any more, and Mr. 
Snively's nerves will get strong. We gath- 
ered flowers and put them on Mrs. Snively's 
grave. I hope she's having as good a time 
as we are. It's all your doing, you precious 
dear!" (Miss Elliott looked horrified.) "If 
I hadn't come here and found you as pure 
and sweet as one of your own petunias," 
(Miss Elliott told Efiie afterwards that she 
could not see how Miss Shannon could pos- 
sibly know whether her petunias were pure 
and sweet, for Barney had scratched every 
one of them out before they got a chance to 
blossom) "and if you hadn't elevated me 
soul, and cleansed me tongue, and renovated 
me with your own blessed innocence, I would 
never have been fit to take the happiness this 
day has brought me." 

During this rhapsody Miss Elliott stood 
awaiting her release with apparent patience, 
but I knew her inward emotions must be far 
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from peaceful, as her precious half hour was 
slipping away into darkness. I gathered 
from Mr. Snively's expression as he watched 
this scene that the second Mrs. Snively would 
not be allowed to be on hugging and kissing 
terms with one of "them." Meanwhile Pat 
was approaching him from one side and Bar- 
ney from the other; suddenly there was a 
double growl and spring, and Mr. Snively 
was throwing up his arms and wildly jump- 
ing, "like a frog in a duck's mouth,'' as Miss 
Elliott said afterwards. Miss Shannon seized 
a dog in each hand, shrieking: "How dare 
you touch me lover I" Then both dogs were 
vigorously chastised, and Miss Shannon ten- 
derly and tearfully asked her lover if he was 
hurt. 

"The beasts have torn something, I don't 
know whether it's my legs or my trousers," 
replied Mr. Snively. 

This idiotic remark, and the epithet which 
was applied to the dogs, made Miss Shannon 
suddenly furious. The words that fell from 
her cleansed tongue were not very creditable 
to Miss Elliott's thoroughness in performing 
that operation. Fool, preceded by a string 
of vigorous qualifying adjectives, was the 
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A WORD THAT HURT 

mildest expression she used, but it seemed 
to be the one that hurt Mr. Snively most. I 
concluded that this must be true love, for its 
course was certainly not destined to run 
smooth. 
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CHAPTER XII 

I WAS slow in making Mr. Carruthers' ac- 
quaintance. I felt a great awkwardness 
about doing so. It was easy and natural for 
Effie to drop in at their rooms on Sunday 
afternoons, for she could slip in anywhere 
that sickness or trouble had a foothold, and 
be as comforting as if she belonged there 
by right. But I did not know exactly how 
this could be done, and I knew Effie could 
not tell me — she could only show me. She 
was filled with wonder at Mr. Carruthers' 
fortitude. "He is so brave, and so interested, 
and can talk to you just as cheerfully as if 
nothing was the matter," she told me. It 
struck me as strange that she should be so 
surprised at Mr. Carruthers, after all she 
had endured herself. I was anxious to show 
him some attention, but I might have been 
a long time in finding out the right way to 
do it, if Mrs. Carruthers had not intimated 
that he would be pleased to see me. Accord- 
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A SATISFIED MAN 

ingly, I went in one day; Mrs. Carruthers 
was not fitting any one, and she had her sew- 
ing in the room with him, and everything 
looked bright and milike a sickroom. He 
greeted me eagerly, as if I were a slice of the 
outside world and he was hungry for me, and 
before I went away I was in possession of 
most of his history. He had been in an elec- 
tric light office, and had worked up to an im- 
portant position. After telling me a great 
deal about his experiences, he began to ex- 
poimd his theories. I was not interested in 
electricity, and I do not believe I even suc- 
ceeded in appearing attentive, but his con- 
cluding statement startled me. 

"I would not have had to take a back seat 
for anybody if I could have gone on," he said. 
"It is a continual comfort to me to remem- 
ber what I would have achieved. Even as it 
is, any one who wants to tell me anything 
about electricity will have to get up pretty 
early in the morning." 

I went away not at all sorry for Mr. Car- 
ruthers. He was quite happy contemplating 
what he might have done, while his wife was 
working her whole mind and soul and body 
for him and the children. 
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From that day I began to have a warmer 
feeling for her, although she still antagonised 
me often. But it was a wholesome sort of 
antagonism; the mental irritation she pro- 
duced was stimulating, invigorating; it was 
impossible for my thoughts to be lazy or 
stagnant in her presence. Sometimes on 
Sunday, when I was in the library, she came 
down to get books for her husband, and then 
she always stayed for awhile and talked. We 
often discussed books, and as our tastes in 
that direction were intensely personal and 
vital to us, we had some delightfully hot and 
exciting arguments. On one of these occa- 
sions she foimd me absorbed in Scandinavian 
history, and this started us discussing history 
in general. To my surprise and horror, I 
discovered that she was not going to teach 
her children history at all. "What is the use 
of loading up their minds with brutalities 
that are dead and gone? We have nothing 
to do with those people now; it is degrading 
to go back over them and their doings. Our 
whole souls should be fixed on the future. 
After the children grow up they may read 
of these bygone things for their amusement, 
if they can't find a better one; but I shall 
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A WARM DISCUSSION 

certainly not impose such tales on them for 
a lesson." 

History has always been the subject on 
which I am most sensitive, next to my per- 
sonal friends. It is so real to me, and in- 
volves my sympathies so strongly, that to 
hear any one talk of it in such a tone as Mrs. 
Carruthers used exasperates me. I wrote out 
an eloquent exposition of my feelings on the 
subject. I said that to me history was some- 
thing we never could get away from, that so 
many of the events and people of the past 
were so boimd up in my daily habits of 
thought that it would have been like leaving 
me unfinished to deprive me of them. I con- 
cluded by quoting Kingsley: 

" Old decays but foster new creations, 

Bones and ashes feed the golden com ; 
Fresh elixirs wander every moment 

Down the veins through which the live past feeds 
its child, the live unborn." 

Mrs. Carruthers received this diatribe with 
her peculiar smile, which came with incred- 
ible ease whenever she wanted to clear her 
face of all meaning and expression. There 
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might be anything, or nothing, behind it. I 
became still more irritatecL 

"Can you deny,'' I demanded, "that there 
has always been the same thing at the bottom 
of hmnan nature, and always will be, and 
two human beings could be foimd who would 
understand each other whether there were 
seas or centuries between them? Can you 
not imagine Christine Gyldenstar and Miss 
Elliott becoming quite chummy in half an 
hour, describing their respective sensations 
in going along the ramparts at Stockholm, 
attending to the guns, with bullets hunmiing 
through the air, and crossing the comer of 
King and Yonge among waggons, bicycles 
and street cars?'' 

"Can you imagine their successor, who will 
pursue her business in the midst of a ma- 
chinery the intricacies of which will be multi- 
plying themselves by thousands, and keep her 
head clear, and her mind still and free and 
quiet, without any knowledge of fear and 
fatigue, becoming chummy with either of 
them?" 

I could not, and I was deeply thankful 
that it was not necessary for the speaker to 
become chummy with me. 
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A BLOODTHIRSTY KING 

However, Gerald did not long remain ig- 
norant of history. As soon as he could read 
easily he found "A Child's History of Eng- 
land" in my library, and curled himself up in 
the big chair and had an orgy of tortures 
and murders. Next day he built a round 
flat-topped creation out of snow in the yard, 
and then made eight figures, which he laid on 
the block and beheaded, with evident enjoy- 
ment, one by one. He came to me after- 
wards with a grim and villainous expression 
that was almost too realistic for so young an 
actor. 

"The baker drove in this morning," he 
told me. "He came all smiling, and said: 
*Good morning, your majesty, how are your 
wives?' Then he drove into that deep pool 
of blood beside the block out there, and he 
didn't ask me anything more about my wives. 
Now every step those horses take, all over 
the city, they will leave a big round spot of 
blood, and people will look at it and say: 
'That blood was shed by Henry the Eighth/ " 

He next made a cave and filled it with fig- 
ures, and had the massacre of Glencoe, and 
he also imprisoned and beheaded Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Then he assembled the 
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ghosts of all these unfortunates on the ve- 
randa, and set a row of them on Miss El- 
liott's windowsill and had them staring in at 
her. It was really startling to approach the 
veranda and see this crowd of white figures. 

A couple of years passed peaceably in my 
boarding-house, except for the unpleasantly 
audible lovemaking and quarrels between 
Miss Shannon and Mr. Snively. After a 
quarrel, Miss Shannon invariably captured 
Miss Elliott and told her the whole story of 
it, always representing herself as completely 
in the wrong and Mr. Snively as angelically 
and incredibly in the right, and ending up 
with a passionate denunciation of "me tem- 
per.'' "Miss Shannon uses me as a dump for 
all her superfluous emotion," Miss Elliott 
told me one day. 

A good many boarders came and went dur- 
ing that time. The sanctimonious clerk mar- 
ried, and lived in my house for a year after 
that, and then he and his wife moved to a 
home of their own. I got plenty of invalids, 
people with various kinds of impleasant com- 
plaints, who discussed their symptoms in de- 
tail, and imabashed, at every meal. Mr. 
Snively continued to press fresh air and na- 
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ture study upon them, and his platitudes 
were a relief, for sometimes their talk made 
me feel as if the sky were darkened and the 
air too thick to breathe. I had thought him 
and Miss Shannon common enough, but 
each new boarder was commoner than the 
last, more dejected and worn with disease 
and poverty, and more pitifully poor in him- 
self. They were not the interesting kind of 
common people, who have strong individuali- 
ties and a staunchness of spirit that gives 
them dignity in place of breeding; but abso- 
lute mediocrities. I tried to pitch myself in 
their key when I was with them, and be com- 
forting and companionable, but I could not 
get over the depressing effect of their dead 
level, the utter lack of relief in their per- 
sonalities, and I felt gawkily individualistic 
and unadaptable. However, I am glad to 
remember that I gave them good food and 
an easy time, and that whoever died in my 
house, died in peace and comfort. 

Mr. Snively worked hard to earn his little 
place in the coimtry; in two years he chose 
and purchased it, and Miss Shannon made 
conspicuous, noisy and joyful preparations 
for the wedding. She bought an incredible 
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quantity of white silk, which Miss Elliott 
and I had to make up for her, as she could 
not cut out a garment of any sort, could do 
no fine sewing, and would not employ Mrs. 
Carruthers. The train was absurdly long, 
and she insisted on having a lower neck, and 
shorter sleeves, than we thought proper. 
Certainly it would not be becoming, and she 
seemed to have doubts on this subject herself. 

"Me arms are hairy," she said, baring one 
of them and exhibiting it. "But I'll powder 
them well, and I'll wear filigree bracelets 
and a necklace to match. I must have Fat 
and Barney there. IVe ordered a wreath of 
white lilies to go round Barney's neck, and 
a wreath of white roses for Pat. The worst 
of it is, Mr. Snively's scared of them. I'm 
afraid he'll be lifting his legs up from the 
floor by turns, to be sure they're not caught, 
all through the service." 

A few days later Miss Elliott came to me 
in a state of wild excitement, in which dis- 
tress, indignation and amusement were 
strangely mingled. 

"That crazy creature wants me for her 
bridesmaidr she exclaimed. "I can't wrig- 
gle out of it without hurting her feelings, 
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and nothing would make me do that; she's 
had hurts enough, poor woman! But I don't 
know how I'm ever going to go through such 
a humiliation. It's bad enough to know I 
am a poor old failure who hasn't the wit to 
earn a whole cloth for my back, without be- 
ing placed on exhibition in such a manner." 

It was two years since Miss Elliott had 
spoken in this strain. I had begun to think 
I had really succeeded in giving her happi- 
less as well as comfort and peace of mind. 
Ever since the day I had relieved the anx- 
iety on her mother's behalf which she had con- 
fided to me, she had treated me with a spe- 
cial affection, and there was a buoyancy in 
her manner which seemed to indicate a com- 
plete release from heavy cares. She had 
seemed the happiest person in my house, 
genial and full of fun, continually spending 
herself with loving solicitude on her mother 
or her garden or her birds, and to all appear- 
ances contented and light-hearted; yet from 
the tone in which she made this remark, I 
knew the underlying soreness was there un- 
relieved, and would always be imrelieved, 
and the tenderest friendship and sympathy 
could never touch it. 
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"How do you suppose I can bring myself 
to officiate at a ceremony where Barney is to 
the fore, with a wreath of lilies, of all things 
in the world, around his neck? I am sure 
they won't wait till the ceremony is over to 
attack Mr. Snively," she continued. 

"I don't believe they will,'' I replied. "It 
may be a lively wedding." 

We could not help laughing at the thought 
of it, but Miss Elliott became grave again in 
a moment. "I don't want to be there I" she 
broke out. "I don't want to have anything 
to do with it. To think I should have to at- 
tend the wedding of a man who refers to my 
mother as 'the aged I' " 

She did not have to do so. The night be- 
fore the wedding we were all sitting out on 
the veranda in the moonlight, and the lovers 
were on the lawn. There had been a peace- 
ful murmuring and smacking going on for 
some time, when suddenly we heard Miss 
Shannon's voice raised in vituperation. We 
had learned to pay no attention to these out- 
bursts, and were quite accustomed to having 
them come without warning, but there was a 
strained and desperate note in this one that 
made it impossible for us to remain oblivious 
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to it. "I'll give thanks this night from the 
bottom of me heart that I was saved from 
marrying a snob!" she cried. 

"Miss Breadalbane, do you suppose this 
one could mean anything?" Miss Elliott whis- 
pered excitedly. 

"If you could marry a gawk of a thing like 
me, with hair on me face as long as Barney's, 
and the tongue I have and the temper of a 
brute, I guess your social position would be 
nicely fixed!" 

There was a frantic remonstrance. 

*' Bohemian! What are you talking about? 
I'm simply low — and as stupid as an oyster! 
Oh, you were a precious gump to want me, 
and then pick and choose friends for me, with 
your eye on our social position! And if I 
hadn't been so much with her, and felt her 
refinement and other lovely things working 
on me and cleaning me up a little, I never 
would have dreamed of promising to marry 
the fine character I thought you were! Good 
heavens ! — ^to think of her gentleness, and her 
dignity, and her sweet innocent ways that 
must touch the hearts of the angels, and yet 
she's not good enough to be your wife's 
friend. You're tender of your so- 
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cial position! No, don't touch me, I won't 
give her up for any man, least of all a snobl 
I'd as soon give up Barney!" 

The next thing we heard was feet running 
up the garden path, and Miss Shannon came 
dashing up on the veranda, threw herself 
down beside Miss Elliott, and burst out sob- 
bing. "You and Barney are all I have left in 
the world, and I'll stand by you against 
heaven and earth and hell!" she cried. 
"It's a bitter thing to love something you 
think is a man, and find out that he — ^that 
he — I'll be wise enough never to love a man 
again. Oh, Miss Elliott, you and Barney 
are the only ones I've ever foimd the same 
all through. You'll stick to me, won't you, 
through thick and thin, and if ever such a 
creature as I am has a chance to do you a 
service, I'll grab it. At least I'll never be 
low enough to play you false!" 

At that moment I saw a wretched little 
shaking figure cross the moonlit veranda 
and go into the house, and I could not help 
being sorry for the cast off lover. He came 
down again just as we were going to bed, 
with his valise in his hand, and bade us fare- 
well convulsively, almost tearfully. Evi- 
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dently his emotions were thoroughly sincere 
while they lasted, and he caused me an un- 
quiet night, but I cannot say that my sjncn- 
pathy, or my regret at parting with him, went 
any farther. 

For the next few months Miss Elliott 
must have found the burden of Miss Shan- 
non's undivided devotion hard to bear. I 
never saw a more crestfallen creature than 
Miss Shannon. Her hair became red and 
frowsy again, she left her unlovely complex- 
ion undisguised, she went about in her bed- 
room slippers and a dejected looking wrap- 
per, and she clung to Miss Elliott like an 
absurd big baby. If Miss Elliott went out to 
work in her garden. Miss Shannon squatted 
on the path and poured forth endearments 
and assurances of devotion, while Pat and 
Barney ran over the bed. When we were 
on the veranda in the evening. Miss Shannon 
sat beside her or crouched at her feet ca- 
ressing her hands, and laying her head in her 
lap like a dog. This state of things wore on 
Effie and me; we felt that Miss Elliott's pa- 
tience was strained to the breaking point, 
for when we saw Miss Shannon approaching 
a desperate expression came over her face, 
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and she looked as if she would give anything 
for the luxury of having half a day to her- 
self. Effie was deeply distressed, and began 
to plan measures of alleviation, as she always 
did when anybody's misfortunes aroused her 
compassion. 

"I am going to take Hazel to the country 
next Saturday, and I'm going to get Miss 
Shannon and Pat and Barney out there, too, 
by some means," she told me. "I have set 
my heart on Miss Elliott having that one 
afternoon to grub in her garden in peace. 
Then one of us could get Miss Shannon away 
on the Civic holiday, and take her to the 
Exhibition once or twice later." 

"If you don't take care, you will endear 
yourself to her, too," I warned her. 

"I expect you to do your share," said EflSe 
coolly. 

I did. What I went through at the Ex- 
hibition gave me some idea of what Miss 
Elliott went through all the time, and I ad- 
mired her good nature more than ever. 

The excitement of the Exhibition (she 
went to the Grand Stand to see the races, 
and almost forced me to bet on them) re- 
stored Miss Shannon's spirits in an amazing 
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manner, and she began to go about of her 
own accord. One day in September she 
went to a restaurant to get a clam chowder, 
and we resigned ourselves to the prospect 
of a laborious night. She did not get back 
till the evening. I had Ei&e stretched out 
on the sofa in the parlour, and was playing 
to her in the firelight, and hoping she would 
soon fall asleep and get rested before her 
labours began, when I heard the front door 
open and shut very softly, and someone stood 
quite still in the hall for fully a minute. Then 
there was a sudden suppressed, heartbroken 
sob — Miss Shannon's sob. I went out into 
the hall, and found her standing staring at 
the staircase with the expression of a home- 
less ghost. When she saw me she swallowed 
me up in her arms. "I have come to say 
goodbye!" she cried. 

I spent a moment in wondering whether I 
was going to be suffocated, before she went 
on: "I have married that man!" Then she 
sobbed and sobbed, and hugged me till I 
thought all the strength was pressed out of 
me, and I would flop down on the floor when 
I was released. 

"I found him at the restaurant, and the 
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poor little creature, he was homeless and 
loveless and looked as if he wouldn't live 
long anyway, and me heart bled so for him, 
that first thing I knew we were in the ehiu'ch 
and it came over me in a moment, This can 
never be undone!' And IVe come to take 
me things away and say goodbye, and I'll 
never know a home again while I'm in the 
flesh. Miss Breadalbane, if any one had told 
me when I left me home in Ireland and me 
mother dead of me temper, that any one in 
this counthry could give me a home, or any 
comfort in me heart again, I would have 
thought it was a falsehood. But you have 
given me a home, and it makes me sick in 
heart and soul to leave it!" 

By this time Effie and Miss Elliott had 
appeared in the hall, and they also received 
sobs and embraces and tender words. Then 
she went up to her room to pack her things, 
and was down again in a couple of hours. 
She left Barney and Pat in our care till she 
got back from her wedding trip, arranged 
that her trunk was to be sent out to the place 
in the country to await her arrival, and dis- 
appeared into the dark. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Mrs. Cabbuthebs seemed at that time to be 
the most prosperous person in my house. She 
had as much good, sound sense underneath 
her theories as Ef&e had underneath her sen- 
timentality, and she had a genius for man- 
aging money that none of the rest of us 
possessed. She got all the work she could 
do and was liberally paid for it, because she 
showed such taste and skill, and such an un- 
usual sense of fitness, that she was considered 
the choicest dressmaker in the city, and the 
wealthiest and most fastidious element em- 
ployed her and scorned every other. I be- 
gan to think her theory that no harm could 
come to you if you kept your mind free 
from the thought of it, was a theory that 
worked, for her husband, in spite of his en- 
forced inactivity, was in wonderfully good 
health, and kept improving all the time, and 
her children were always rosy and full of 
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spirits. I used to wish Polly would allow 
me to be upon intimate terms with her, for 
she attracted me strongly. There was a deli- 
cate withdrawn sweetness about her that was 
irresistibly alluring. I could not have cud- 
dled or caressed her, any more than I could 
have cuddled a flower. She had a serious, 
receptive face, with a peculiar clearness and 
transparency about her expression, as if every 
impression came to her in an unusually pure 
and distinct form, and was retained and as- 
similated in its entirety. She had the features 
that seem to belong to a finely tempered, 
high-strung, sensitive nature, but in the ex- 
quisite droop of her lips there was something 
else, something more potent, suggested. I 
wanted to know her better, and I tried to be 
particularly nice to her, but she never took 
me into her confidence. She had a rare ca- 
pacity for reserve; I felt that no one knew 
her but her mother, and I soon became con- 
vinced that her mother did know what was in 
her thoroughly, and took great joy in devel- 
oping it. Polly had a horror of noise, and 
therefore Mrs. Carruthers took her every 
time she went shopping. "You must learn 
to be just as happy on Yonge Street as you 
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POLLY LEARNS SELF-RELIANCE 

are in the yard, playing with Gerald and 
Nancy and Hazel," she told her. 

"But I can%" said Polly. "Noise hurts 
my mind." 

"No, Polly, that is a mistake. There are 
very few things that really hurt our minds. 
When our nerves are hurt we often think our 
minds are hurt, too, but they are not, and 
when we find out they are not, we don't feel 
other hurts." 

Polly made heroic eflforts to be as happy 
while she Was shopping with her mother as 
she was while playing in the yard, and was 
made to pay attention to every detail of the 
performance, distasteful as it was to her. 
Before she was eight years old her mother 
was sending her out shopping alone. This 
seemed to me rigorous treatment, consider- 
ing that the child had to cross almost the 
whole city, and I could not help feeling anx- 
ious when she was away, though I told my- 
self it was none of my business. One day I 
was down town myself, and was watching 
my chance to cross a crowded comer, when I 
suddenly noticed Polly beside me, hugging a 
big parcel tight, and gazing at the traffic with 
great earnestness. I could not help hold- 
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ing out my hand to her; she took it at first, 
looking up at me with an expression of great 
relief, then drew it firmly away. 

"Mammy will be pleased if I cross this 
street all alone," she said; then added in a 
low, determined tone: "My mind isn't fright- 
ened at all. It's only the rest of me," and 
went across by herself. 

I began to think that Polly would really 
succeed in becoming the ideal woman her 
mother had foreshadowed in our argument on 
history. Certainly she was relentlessly 
trained and disciplined, and she assisted that 
discipline by efforts of will that were aston- 
ishing in a child. The other two showed no 
such loyalty. Gerald became so wilfully 
neglectful of his lessons, that his mother was 
obliged, most reluctantly, to send him to 
school. He showed such a love of music that 
she sent him to the Conservatory, but he 
hated this. He rebelled against being obliged 
to practise scales and exercises, instead of 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin, and a 
week after he began he begged his mother to 
let him discontinue his lessons. "I don't get 
any music when I practise." he said. 

His mother explained that he must go 
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GERALD'S PHILOSOPHY 

through a great deal of drudgery before he 
could acquire the skill to reproduce good 
music. 

"But I can make Miss Breadalbane play 
for me whenever I like, and get all the music 
I want without that work," he replied. 

"You have no business to make Miss 
Breadalbane play for you." 

"Then why can't Polly take lessons, and 
learn to play for me?" 

"You have no right to pleasure you don't 
earn. If you really care for music, you must 
take the trouble to learn how to make it for 
yourself. I will not allow you to impose on 
other people." 

Gerald decided to go on, but he was so 
lazy about his practising that he made very 
little progress. Neither did he make any 
progress in school; he could not be taught 
even his multiplication table, and when I 
mentioned this fact to Miss Elliott, she looked 
concerned. "It's a bad sign," she said. "I 
never could learn it, either. Oh, I do hope 
poor Gerald is not going to belong to the 
same fraternity." 

Gerald was utterly indifferent to the whole 
life of the school; he never entered into the 
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interests of the other boys, he abhorred games, 
and was insensible to the humiliation of 
being at the foot of his class. His philos- 
ophy seemed to be that any gratification that 
had to be earned by hard work was not worth 
obtaining; yet I began to see, about this time, 
that he really did long for a certain form of 
hard work. One Saturday he was away all 
morning, and just at dinner time I saw him 
come in the gate with a big cabbage under 
one arm, and a basket on the other. I was 
full of curiosity about this performance, and 
in the afternoon I heard the sound of vig- 
orous hammering in the yard. It went on 
for hours; at last Polly and Gerald appeared 
at the veranda steps looking hot and ex- 
cited. "Miss Breadalbane, come and see what 
I brought home this morning!" said Gerald. 

I followed them to the yard, and found 
Hazel and Nancy standing in solemn silence 
before a big coop containing a lazy looking 
yellow hen, and a little long-legged speckled 
duck, both eating the cabbage. Gerald told 
me how he had gone to the market "just to 
look around and see what it was like," had 
found these tempting creatures, bought them, 
and brought them home. He and Polly were 
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NANCY'S STRANGE DELUSION 

as proud as if they had the Koh-i-noor in 
their possession. He also planted a row of 
com along the fence, and had a patch of 
vegetables in the comer by the kitchen door, 
and he spared no pains on these. 

Nancy was not in the least like her brother 
and sister; she was an enormous child for 
her age, red haired, squarely built and in- 
credibly clumsy, with the most peculiar eyes 
I ever saw. They were such a yellow brown 
that in some lights they looked the colour of 
amber. Mrs. Carruthers could not teach her 
how to keep her mind free, and she was so 
heedless and awkward that she was contin- 
ually hurting herself. On one occasion she 
fell down stairs and hurt her head, and Mrs. 
Carruthers came running down to find out 
what was the matter. After examining the 
head in a manner which I would have de- 
scribed as anxious if I had not known that 
anxiety was against her principles, she as- 
sured Nancy that she was all right, and began 
to lead her upstairs. 

"My head's hurt!" bawled Nancy. 

"Nancy, you must never use that word. 
You must never let it come into your mind." 

"But it is hurt!" 
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"You're mistaken, pet. It's only a bruise 
on your skin." 

"It's a hurtr 

"G^t your mind free, Nancy. Begin to 
think very hard in the right direction, and 
you will find you're all right." 

"I'm hurt, mammy! I'm hurt!" roared 
Nancy, becoming more furious the more her 
mother reasoned with her. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

We had two visits from Mrs. Snively after 
her marriage. She told us all about her life 
on the farm, and we saw it was not a happy 
one. There were berries and currants to pick, 
and she hated that. She had always detested 
housekeeping, and was well aware that she 
made nothing comfortable or nice. 

"I'm so loaded down with work I have no 
time to fix up," she told us. "Me hair won't 
stay tidy five minutes. I can't put on me fine 
clothes and go about doing dirty work in 
them, and all me work's dirty work! It's 
hurting me, besides; I'm doing more than I 
should, and I expect to be lying beside the 
other one before long. Oh, Miss Breadal- 
bane, I'm homesick!" she said, looking around 
my parlour as if she wished she had never left 
it. "I wish I had stayed here and never mar- 
ried. I can't make a man comfortable, I 
can't keep house any better than a hen 
scratching about and stirring up dirt all the 
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time, and is it likely I'll succeed any better 
with — with — the rest of it?" Mrs. Snively 
burst out crying. "Oh, with the tongue I 
have, and me villainous temper, why did I 
ever do it?" 

It was Miss Elliott's turn to be caressing 
this time. She went up to Mrs. Snively and 
put her arm around her silently. Mrs. 
Snively stopped crying. "How is it you 
always understand?" she asked. "How can 
you?" 

"I have good reason to understand people 
who don't succeed," said Miss Elliott. 

"I think we all manage to succeed with 
*the rest of it,' " said Effie tenderly. 

"I can't trust meself. Oh, Mrs. Morrison, 
I have thought of you so much, and your 
good clean heart, that you can open up to 
your little girl! I don't suppose you ever 
realise the blessing it is to be like that. I 
can't look forward — I can't imagine how 
things will be — I hope I'll die!" 

"And we all hope you won't," said Effie. 

We heard nothing more of her for several 
months. Then one morning Miss Elliott 
came to me with a letter She seemed too 
agitated to discuss it at all, but put it into my 
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A HEART-RENDING LETTER 

hands and sat down beside me while 1 
read it. 



" My Deaeest, Reveeently Beloved Feiend : 

" I have just strength enough to write and beg 
of you to come and see me. I think I was left to go 
on living because Hell wouldn't be as bad as going on 
here at the mercy of my temper, and it has ruined 
my poor child ! I had a fight with a neighbour about 
Barney. I think he was a coward to grumble when 
he did, and it was not Barney who annoyed him at 
all, but I know I was to blame for getting into the 
state I did. My baby came just afterwards, and she 
will be a helpless cripple all her life. The doctor 
can't do anything for her, nobody can ever repair 
the damage I do with my temper. I'm not done yet. 
I'm not fit to bring her up, and my only comfort was 
that I thought I had done my last mischief, but I 
haven't. I'm getting better, and you are the only 
living being I want to see. I know I'll feel more 
decent after I have seen you, not that it will do me 
any real good. Nothing ever will. I'm not fool 
enough to think so. The only thing I hope for is 
that my baby hasn't inherited my temper. I have 
prayed day and night that she might not, all these 
months, and that last time I was home I asked Mrs. 
Morrison to pray too, for I thought I was too low 
to have my prayers answered. She said : * Nobody 
is too low,' but she promised to help me, in such a 
comforting way, and I have felt sure she has never 
forgotten since, not one single night. Please give her 
my love, and Miss Breadalbane too, and tell them I 
want to know their first names. I am going to call 
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the baby after the whole three of you, and she will 
be Dyonisia also, because that was my mother's name. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Elizabeth Snively." 

"I wonder if I can be any comfort to her,'* 
said Miss Elliott, her eyes full of tears. "I 
know I can," she added suddenly. "There 
is no trouble that can't be comforted a little 
by having some one near you who knows how 
it feels.'' 

She went out to see her that afternoon. 
She could not get back till after seven o'clock, 
so I gave Mrs. Elliott her tea with the other 
boarders. The old lady was in high spirits 
at this break in the usual routine, and kept 
us in convulsions of laughter all through the 
meal. She hurt me, though, by expressing 
delight at being free from her daughter's 
ministrations for one evening. "I get so 
tired of being taken care of," she said. "I 
never was meant for a pet." 

"You have a devoted daughter," said Effie. 

"Yes, I am sure we make a very pretty 
picture," said Mrs. Elliott, laughing. 

Miss Elliott got home at half past seven, 
in such a state of exhaustion that she could 
not eat the tea I had kept for her. When 
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A SMALL GIRL WITH A BIG NAME 

Effie asked her how Mrs. Snively was, she 
answered briefly, aknost roughly, as if she 
dreaded any questions. Effie, however, made 
some inquiry about the baby, and then Miss 
Elliott broke into tears. "Please don't ask 
me anything to-night," she said. 

Next day she told us about the interview, 
and it was a tragic story. She still seemed 
worn out with her intense sympathy, and she 
could not speak calmly of the poor baby, but 
I found that there was a deep satisfaction 
underlying all this. "I was some comfort to 
her,*' she said. "I am the only person who 
can be." 

I do not know how many times, during the 
following year, Mrs. Snively came to see us, 
always bringing Denny, whose whole name 
was Dyonisia Linda Euphrasia Joyce. No 
human being ever gave me the impression of 
having as little substance as this child. She 
could not have been described as either 
ethereal or ghostly, and yet she had a 
strangely immaterial look. There was some- 
thing so imnaturally calm and unchangeable 
about her expression, that her face looked like 
a picture of a face, and not a real one at all. 
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Her eyes were so cold that they were ahnost 
uncanny, and I never saw her cry. Her 
mother used often to burst into tears while 
she was sitting with the child m her arms, 
telling us her troubles, but this never seemed 
to disturb her. 

I noticed a remarkable change in Miss El- 
liott's attitude toward Mrs. Snively, Hith- 
erto she had merely endured her kindly and 
patiently, but now she behaved very differ- 
ently. She got her to pour forth all her trou- 
bles, Denny's illnesses, her own uncertain 
health, Pat's toothache and Barney's broken 
tail, that had to be done up in splints. She 
showed remarkable tact in allowing Mrs. 
Snively to impart these confidences down to 
the minutest detail, so that there was nothing 
left on her mind, and never once trying to 
give her any information about us and our 
doings. Even when Mrs. Snively checked 
herself in the midst of her outpourings, to 
inquire: "But how have you all been getting 
along? Do tell me something about your- 
selves," Miss Elliott disposed of us briefly 
by replying: "We're all first rate," and at 
once resumed the not very difficult business 
of drawing forth more of Mrs. Snively's 
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MRS. SNIVELY AS A WIDOW 

troubles. The latter generally arrived look- 
ing tired and worried and sick, but she went 
away with a buoyant step, and a thoroughly 
refreshed and rejuvenated aspect. Miss El- 
liott watched her departing with a smile of 
satisfaction. "Now she's rid of that load; 
shell be along with another one in a month or 
two," she said. 

One day eariy in the following summer 
Mrs. Snively made her appearance in widow's 
weeds. "I have come home to stay, if you 
have a room left for me. The cellar will 
do," she said. 

"Oh, Mrs. Snively, what has happened?" 
said Effie. 

"Me husband's dead, poor little creature I 
He went in swimming, and took a chill, and 
it affected the muscles of his heart. He was 
brought home imconscious and I did all I 
could for him, but he died in a few minutes. 
Miss Elliott, I'd like your help about his 
grave, and the other one's grave. I can't 
keep them looking decent; I've no luck with 
flowers. I want to have him looking neat, 
for the first time in his life, poor little crea- 
ture! Now about a room, Miss Breadalbane. 
I'll take anything, a clothes closet or a cor- 
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ner cupboard, if only I need never leave this 
house again!" 

It went to my heart to tell her I had no 
room. My house was fuU, and some occu- 
pant of each room was in a condition that 
made the idea of getting rid of him or her 
preposterous. When I told Mrs. Snively 
this, her face began to work piteously. "Oh, 
I should never have left the place!" she said. 
"I might have known I would never get back 
to it." 

"Why are you moving?" said Effie. "Is 
the work too hard?" 

Mrs. Snively burst out sobbing, and it was 
a long time before she made any reply. "It 
isn't the work that's driving me away," she 
said at last, "but — ^but — I can't live beside 
the brute that poisoned Barney!" 

"Barneyr cried Effie and Miss Elliott. 

"The scoimdrel that came threatening me 
and bullying me about him before this child 
was born, gave him a dose of poimded glass, 
and for three weeks he could not lie down to 
get five minutes' sleep! All I could do was 
to sit with me arms around him and hold him 
up while he slept. Me dog was dying for 

three weeks before me eyes, and that 
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devil is alive, eating and drinking and 

sleeping, and cared for by his family, and not 
all the curses of me heart can hurt himl" 

We were all sorry to see Mrs. Snively go 
away that day. She got a hideous brick 
house on the outskirts of the city, with a big 
yard, and there she brought Pat and a couple 
of pet hens. We saw a great deal of her 
that simimer, and Miss Elliott made two ex- 
peditions to the cemetery to show her about 
the flowers on the graves. These were not 
the lugubrious occasions that might have 
been expected. Miss Elliott gave us most 
joyous accounts of them. She had not been 
out in the open coimtry for years, except 
the day she went to see Mrs. Snively after 
Denny was born, and she dwelt on every- 
thing with the greatest relish: the clouds fly- 
ing across the landscape and leaving a new 
stretch of loveliness illumined every moment, 
the strange wildflowers she discovered on the 
graves, the beautiful sense of human life 
around, but quiet and distant enough to 
make all manner of poetic speculation upon 
it possible. She spoke of standing at the 
fence just before they left the cemetery to 
look at a house that stood almost on the 
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horizon, but was so distinct that she could see 
the shadow of a crow that flew out of a tree 
and crossed it, and wondering whether the 
mistress of it were working in her garden, or 
her kitchen, or nursing an invalid, or calling 
her children in to tea. She told us with de- 
light of every sound and scent, of the excite- 
ment of meeting familiar field flowers again, 
and the joy of hearing pimips going, and 
hens cackling. 

I gathered that Mrs. Snively could not 
have been grieving very assiduously over her 
husband's grave, or Miss Elliott would not 
have enjoyed herself so thoroughly, and when 
I saw Mrs. Snively I received the startling 
information that she had been having the hap- 
piest time she had had for years. "I never 
saw anything so lovely as the way she put 
those graves in shape," she said. "The flowers 
were all in rags when she came, and I couldn't 
touch me fingers to them without making 
them worse, but she got them looking that 
pretty and nice, it's a pleasure to think of 
them." 

Just as Mrs. Snively seemed to be settling 
down to a tolerably peaceful life a new afflic- 
tion came over her. She informed us one day 
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that she had been having a great deal of dis- 
comfort with her eyes, and that the doctor 
had advised an operation. "I chucked him, 
then," she told us. "I said to him: 'You have 
hacked up me insides to your heart's content, 
and I'm a good deal the worse for it, and now 
you needn't think you're going to begin on 
me outsides. When I'm laid beside Mr. 
Snively and the other one, I want enough of 
me left to be worth burying. You may get 
out; if I'm going blind I'll go blind in me 
own way.' " 
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CHAPTER XV 

One beautiful October morning I noticed 
that Miss Elliott did not take her mother out 
for her usual walk. It was so surprising for 
her to miss a fine day that I became alarmed, 
and went in to see if anything was the mat- 
ter. I found Mrs. Elliott sitting by the fire 
looking as she usually did, but there was a 
strange lack of life in her manner when she 
spoke to me. 

"Mother isn't feeling just perfectly well 
today," Miss Elliott said. "I thought I 
would let her rest. It will be sort of change 
for her to miss her walk, and she will enjoy 
it all the better to-morrow." She smiled at 
me reassuringly, but I saw that she was as 
white as a sheet, and there were shadows 
aroimd her eyes that betrayed the strain of 
inward agonies. I hoped there was no more 
ground for them than her anxious tempera- 
ment, but I could not feel easy in my mind, 
or fix my attention on anything else all mom- 
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AN ANXIOUS DAY 

ing. After dinner I went in again; this time 
Mrs. Elliott's appearance alarmed me, al- 
though I could not tell what change had 
taken place that made her look so ill. Her 
daughter still spoke with her usual cheerful- 
ness. "She is just a little feverish, and we 
have sent for the doctor to come and tell us 
there is nothing the matter, except too much 
supper, or some trifle like that," she said. 

"I always know I'm sick in good earnest, 
when you begin to refer to me as 'she,' " said 
Mrs. Elliott. 

Miss Elliott laughed at this remark as 
heartily as usual, but her face was no less 
unnaturally white than in the morning. The 
doctor came in just then, and I went into the 
parlour, and tried to settle down to needle- 
work, feeling more upset and distressed than 
I had done for years. I could not sit still, 
but walked round and round the room till I 
was dizzy. At last I heard the doctor go out, 
murmuring something to Miss Elliott in a 
tone that sounded ominous to me, in my ex- 
cited state. I went into the hall and found 
her standing there, trying not to tremble. 
"He calls it indigestion," she said. "It's a 
very convenient name. I didn't ask him any 
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questions. I have trouble enough keeping 
my hand steady as it is." 

Mrs. Elliott got plenty of attention for the 
next few days. Effie and I did all we could 
to help Miss Elliott, but we could not make 
her rest. She went and lay down on the sofa 
when we told her to, but began immediately 
to tremble, and was evidently afraid she 
would let herself get unstrung, for she came 
back and sat down beside her mother. 

We had to give up all hope toward even- 
ing of the second day. Through the night 
Mrs. Elliott suffered great discomfort, and 
it was to Effie, not her daughter, that she 
turned for relief. She would not let Miss 
Elliott touch her, told her she was as cold as 
a jfish, and spurned my services because I 
once moved her too abruptly; but everything 
Effie did was comforting. This must have 
hurt Miss Elliott, but she never let us see 
that it did, although I always had the feeling 
that it was partly responsible for what hap- 
pened afterwards. 

Next morning Mrs. Elliott was very weak, 
and wandered in her mind all day; that night 
she lost consciousness, and died at eight 
o'clock the following morning. All through 
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that last night Miss Elliott sat motionless on 
the bed and held her hand, with the most 
piteous expression I ever saw on any human 
face, and she watched Effie going out of the 
room, as much as to say: "She won't call for 
you, and send me away now." 

The only people at Mrs. Elliott's funeral 
were her daughter, EflSe and myself, Mrs. 
Snively and Mr. Brodie. The Elliott bury- 
ing plot was in a small town several miles 
away, and we went to it in the morning and 
got back at four in the afternoon. It was 
the most heartrending funeral I ever was at. 
Neither Effie nor I could restrain our tears, 
and Mrs. Snively sobbed and howled from 
the beginning of it to the end, and cried in the 
train the whole way home. 

It was pathetic beyond words to see Miss 
Elliott among the graves of her family. The 
first time she gave way to tears was after 
everjrthing was over, and she went around 
among the other graves. She had had no 
chance to look after them for years, and there 
were thistles and burdocks on them as tall 
as she was. She struggled with those plants, 
trying to uproot them, till her hands were 
fidl of thorns, and when I forced her to de- 
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sist and took hold of her hands to see if I 
could get the thorns out, she broke away from 
me and burst out sobbing. She was bitterly 
humiliated at the state of the graves, and also 
at the fact that she could not afford to go 
into mourning for her mother. 

When we got home, Mr. Brodie turned to 
her before he started upstairs to his room 
and gave her a look of agonised sympathy, 
touching in a man who had outlived tears. 
"My heart is sore for you," he said. "It 
should be; I know what it is to grow old in 
desolation. Good-night." 

She stood for a moment in the hall, draw- 
ing herself together and shrinking from us 
as though we were going to strike her. Then 
she opened the door of her room to go in, but 
stopped on the threshold, and made no re- 
sponse when the birds came in a body to meet 
her, flying about and demanding food. "I 
can't stay here," she said. 

"You are too tired to think about a move 
just now. Come and let me fix your hands, 
and then you must lie down and have a rest. 
You are worn out," I replied. 

The birds snatched this communication 
away from her as soon as she took it, mis- 
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taking it for food. I put my arm aroimd 
her and tried to bring her away, but she dis- 
engaged herself and went in and fed the 
birds. Then she got out her valise and be- 
gan to gather up her things and pack them 
into it. 

"Where are you going?" Effie asked. 

"I don't know. It doesn't matter." 

"It does to us. We care for you as if you 
belonged to us." 

"I don't belong to anybody." 

"Miss Elliott, you must not leave this 
house without knowing where you are go- 
ing to sleep to-night," said Effie. 

''Don^t torture mel" cried Miss Elliott. 

"We can't do anything," I said to Effie. 
"It is worse than useless to try." 

Presently Miss Elliott brought a photo- 
graph over to me. It was the one of Louise 
her mother had once showed me. "Did you 
ever see that?" she asked me. "That is my 
sister, the one who should have lived. She 
could have protected mother against all she 
had to go through before she came here, 
and her heart would not have broken now, 
either." 

"Surely you don't think anybody else could 
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have done any better for your mother than 
you did," I said. 

"Oh, you don't know what she went 
through before she came here I" cried Miss 
Elliott, shuddering from head to foot. "She 
was homeless for years; Louise would havfe 
had the brains to earn a home for her." 

When she had crammed her valise full and 
closed it, and gathered together all the ca- 
naries she could into one cage and wrapped 
them in a piece of blanket, she went up to 
Effie and embraced her. 

"Goodbye, Mrs. Morrison," she said. 
"Thank you for all you did for mother. 
Take any seeds you like out of my garden. 
You will find the best red zinnia and the best 
foxgloves marked with stakes. Miss Breadal- 
bane, I don't want any one but you to get my 
little Hermosa rose that I have nursed up 
all these years. I wonder how many times 
poor Barney scratched it out! It will blos- 
som for you next year, if you take good care 
of it." 

She took me in her arms and clung 
to me as if she did not want to leave me. 
"Oh, Miss Breadalbane, I can't tell you what 
your kindness has done for mother — and for 
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IF I COULD HAVE SPOKEN 

me!*' she cried. "If anybody in the world 
could seem to me, now, like one of my own 
flesh and blood, it would be you." 

I had never longed so much for the power 
of speech as I did then. I felt that if I 
could tell her what was in my heart at that 
moment, she would not leave me. But I 
could only cling to her and cry, and she 
turned away presently, and picked up her 
valise and bird cage. 

"Goodbye," she said. "Don't worry about 
me. It isn't the same as if it was one of your 
own, though you may think so. You will 
get on very comfortably without an old heart- 
broken failure." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Effie and I sat down in the desolate south 
room, where the birds were retiring to their 
cages, fussing and quarrelling. The fire- 
place was clean and empty; three sauce- 
pans were hanging beside it, and a group of 
teapots with broken spouts stood on a table 
in a comer. Miss Elliott had never been 
able to keep from knocking the spouts oflF 
her teapots, and we still seemed to hear her 
genial laughter as she told us of the scold- 
ings this habit earned her. We sat down by 
the deserted hearth and cried. All the 
warmth and gayety of the happy times we 
had had there seemed to be around us yet. 
The free and friendly talk, the almost child- 
ish banter and keenly relished jests, ran 
through our minds, as much alive as at the 
moment they took place, and yet they were 
all over, and the mainspring of them was 
homeless, heartbroken, the last of her race, 
and was wandering away beyond the reach 
of our affection and sympathy. We could 
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BAD NEWS 

not imagine our life in the house without her. 
How unconsciously she had become the heart 
of everything, how unconsciously we had 
fallen into the habit of depending on her for 
enlivenment and companionship! Effie kept 
sobbing: "Anything might happen to her, 
and we might never hear!" 

I think we had been sitting mourning there 
for nearly an hour when we heard a ring at 
the doorbell. I dried my eyes as well as I 
could, and then I heard a half -sobbing, panic- 
stricken boy's voice say to the servant: "There 
was a lady left this house — I don't know 
whether I've killed her or not. I was on my 
wheel and I turned a comer too suddenly 
and forgot to ring the bell, and I went right 
over her before I could stop myself." 

I rushed out into the hall, and found a 
frightened and abject-looking boy standing 
there. "Where is she now?" I demanded. 

"A woman called Mrs. Snively turned up 
and had her brought to her house, and she 
swore at me and sent me here," he said. 

"Is she conscious?" 

The boy shook his head, and his teeth be- 
gan to chatter. "I don't know whether she's 
dead or not." 
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I put on the hat and coat I had flung 
down in the hall when I came home from 
the funeral, and hurried out. It was an 
agonising journey, but there were the 
strangest intervals of relief, when I remem- 
bered that she was in Mrs. Snively*s house. 
I could not imagine why this should give me 
such comfort. 

When I got there the door was opened by 
one of the neighbours. She showed me up- 
stairs, and I found Mrs. Snively and the 
doctor bandaging Miss Elliott, who was just 
coming to consciousness. 

"Have I crushed my birds?" she asked first 
thing. 

"No, you didn't fall on them, alannah. 
They're down in the sitting-room, safe and 
sound," replied Mrs. Snively. 

"Please tell Miss Breadalbane I would like 
to see her," said Miss Elliott. 

I went over to her, and she made a great 
effort to smile at me, and I knew she must 
be in awful pain. "I would like you to stay 
near me, if you're not too busy," she said. 
"Don't look so distressed. Think what a 
blessing this is for me." 

I gathered from what the doctor said that 
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MISS ELLIOTT STILL NEEDED 

the injury was internal, and very serious. I 
stayed beside her all night, and this was neces- 
sary, for Mrs. Snively could not see to do 
anything by lamplight. Miss Elliott could 
not sleep, and this made me unhappy, for I 
knew it was nearly a week since she had had 
any rest. However, she seemed quite con- 
tented, and convinced she was not going to 
live long. 

The doctor gave us very little hope. He 
intimated that, even if the nature of the in- 
jury had allowed recovery to be at all prob- 
able, the statie of her nervous system would 
have been very much against her. Mrs. 
Snively, however, knelt down beside the bed 
and prayed for her, at the top of her voice, 
every night. These prayers were so heartfelt 
that they were deeply touching, and Miss 
Elliott used to lie with the tears rolling down 
her cheeks after they were over. 

"She really needs me, I believe," she re- 
marked one night, about a week after the 
accident. 

"Of course she does. We all do," I re- 
plied. 

"No," said Miss Elliott. "She is the only 
living being who needs me. The rest of you 
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may want me, but you will get on just as well 
without me, you'll see/' 

"We are not anxious for a chance to try," 
I said. 

"I begin to think I have no business to 
die," Miss Elliott went on. "What will that 
poor woman do when she goes blind, and is 
all alone with Denny on her hands?" 

"I cannot imagine," I replied. 

"I will not allow myself to lie here, and 
luxuriate in the thought of going, any longer. 
It isn't right. I know I am the only per- 
son who could ever take care of her with any 
comfort to myself or to her, and I am going 
to look forward to getting better, and do- 
ing it." 

The doctor was surprised, a day or two 
later, to find that Miss Elliott had improved 
a little. She made slow but steady progress, 
and he could not understand it. 

"What have you been doing to her?" he 
asked one morning. 

"Praying for her, every night of me life," 
said Mrs. Snively. 

"And incidentally, nursing her," I added. 
I felt like adding also: "And going blind." 

Miss Elliott herself was the only person 
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THE THREAD OF LIFE 

who did not rejoice in her progress. "You 
have no idea how oppressive it is to have to 
think of taking up life again, after so nearly 
getting away," she said. "It is much worse 
than the thought of death ever was to me, 
and I used to be a coward about that." 

"You wiU soon begin to feel differently," 
I said. 

"The worst of the whole thing is the 
thought of the darning. It was such a com- 
fort to think I would never, never need to 
dam another hole." 

Mrs. Snively came in just then. "You 
won't need to, while I have me eyes," she 
said. "I'll do every stitch of it for you." 

The effect of this generous offer was start- 
ling. Miss Elliott raised herself half up 
(hitherto she had not moved at all) and ex- 
claimed, in as vigorous a tone as I had ever 
heard her use: "Don't you touch my clothes 1'* 

Mrs. Snively laughed delightedly. "I just 
thought I'd see if I could rouse you. I was 
pretty sure you were not far enough gone 
to endure the thought of having me fish-nets 
in your clothes." 

"Oh, you wretch," said Miss Elliott. 

There was a period, after she got well 
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enough to sit up, when she was at a com- 
plete standstm, and we began to be afraid 
she had not vitality enough to recover, after 
all. She actually seemed to droop under our 
attentions. It was evidently the first time in 
her life when her wishes and comfort had been 
considered of the least importance, and she 
could not adapt herself to the new state of 
affairs. We could not teach her to tell us 
when she wanted anything that was not a 
positive necessity; her excuse always was that 
it didn't seem worth while. She was so lit- 
tle interested in herself that she could not 
enjoy being the chief object of the thought 
and care of three people. It was all deadly 
tiresome to her, and she was unhappy be- 
cause she had no money to pay the doctor's 
bill, and there seemed to be no way for her 
to earn enough; her canaries only yielded her 
a bare living; she was too old for any of the 
ordinary positions open to women workers, 
and she declared herself incapable of filling 
any of them, even if this had not been the case. 
This trouble kept her back more than any- 
thing, and then she could not bear the thought 
of putting on her old clothes again. Fortu- 
nately one of my friends, who was connected 
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MISS ELLIOTT REVIVES 

with the Conservatory, happened to tell me 
that they were going to lose their door- 
keeper, and this struck me as the only hope- 
ful thing that had yet been brought to our 
notice. I told Miss Elliott about it, and she 
immediately wrote and applied for the posi- 
tion, saying she expected to be able to fill it 
by the beginning of the following year. She 
was accepted, and that took a great weight 
off her mind. Next day she was downstairs, 
and became aware of the pitiable way Mrs. 
Snively floundered through her work. No 
power on earth could have kept her from 
lending a helping hand, and before she had 
been going about a week, Mrs. Snively, 
Denny, Pat, and Anastasia and Deidamia, 
the pet hens, who were allowed the run of 
the house, were ridiculously dependent on 
her for the whole comfort of their lives. Un-* 
der these circumstances her strength and spir- 
its came back with incredible rapidity, and 
when she began her work at the Conservatory 
she was looking as well as I had ever seen 
her. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

I OFTEN went to see Miss Elliott on Sundays 
that winter. I found her lavishing care and 
solicitude on her extraordinary family, or- 
dering them around in the most peremptory 
way, bragging to me of the incalculable im- 
provement in their behaviour since she got 
hold of them, and apparently as happy, as 
busy, and as full of absurd apprehensions on 
their behalf, as she could be. She told me 
she was convinced that Mrs. Snively would 
either fall on the kitchen stove and knock her 
brains out, or tumble downstairs, or go out 
shopping and get killed on the street, while 
she was away some day. 

"As soon as I get time I'm going to teach 
her how to take care of herself,'' she said. 
"The rash way she goes around is really 
awful; having succeeded so well with the rest 
of them, I have hopes of regenerating her 
too, but I have left the toughest job till the 
last. I hope she won't dash her brains out 
before I get a chance at her.^* 
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"I won't," said Mrs. Snively, "as I haven't 
any." 

I thought Mrs. Snively was beginning to 
be regenerated already. After this new 
order of things had been established, I never 
saw her cry, or even look as if she wanted 
to, and she never talked any more about her 
troubles. Instead, she dwelt on the comfort 
of her present life; she told me with delight 
that she had her breakfast in bed every 
Sunday morning, a luxury she had never 
known before. While Miss Elliott and I 
were talking, Mrs. Snively strained her eyes 
to watch her, sitting with Denny in her arms, 
and Anastasia settled at her feet, and her 
expression as she did so showed how con- 
tented she was. She became quite jocular, 
too, a phase I had never seen before, but her 
humour was by no means of the highest type. 

It was delightful to me to find Miss Elliott 
so exactly her old self again, but I knew 
she was not as happy as she seemed to be, 
and one day she told me what bad times she 
had when she was all alone in the hall of 
the Conservatory. "That everlasting darn- 
ing sickens me, especially when I have no- 
body to talk to," she said. "I have to make 
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more of an eflfort, now, to draw the thread 
through once, than I used to make in mend- 
ing a whole garment. I can't control my 
mind at all, and all those lives and deaths 
run through and through it, over and 
over again, like my needle through the 
cloth. Everything is so real, I think I 
need only reach out my arms, and one 
of those dear children will be there, and 
then I remember the thistles on their graves, 
and the longing to get out of my body 
and away from that darning, and be with 
them again, takes possession of me and grows 
insupportable." 

I caressed her tenderly, and she seemed to 
feel that it hurt me to hear her say this. "All 
the same," she added, "I have to laugh at 
myself when I get out on the street and find 
I am not one bit anxious to be run over 
again." 

She always wanted to know how things 
were going in my house, and asked with 
great concern about all the invalids. She 
could listen to the news, and discuss it, with 
perfect cheerfulness, but when Effie asked 
her one day in the spring, when she was 
starting a garden, if she wanted any of her 
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CHERISHED FLOWERS 

old roots, the tears came into her eyes, and 
she cried and cried. 

She made a brave attempt at the new gar- 
den, but Pat and the two hens were too 
much for her, and the garden became reduced 
to a single nasturtium that climbed up be- 
side the kitchen door. I think the dusty 
untidy yard, full of hollows where the hens 
had scratched, and embellished by Pat's choice 
collection of bones, must have been a trial 
to her. 

Gerald took over her old flower-bed, and 
made a glowing success of it. He had no 
Pat or Barney to contend with, only his 
heedless boisterous sister Nancy, who did 
not care what she trampled on. However, 
she learned in course of time that it was safer 
to keep out of her brother's garden. I had 
never seen Gerald in a rage till one day 
when Nancy picked all the blossoms oflF his 
yellow dahlia, leaving only a ghastly array 
of stems, and floated them in a tub for water 
lilies. When I saw him march past the 
veranda after he had caught her at this, I 
was frightened; she was sobbing and panting 
out her apologies, and he was dragging her 
9,long, his hand clenched around her arm, and 
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the most inflexible face I ever saw. He 
looked as if he would never forgive her, and 
I soon found that he could forgive any 
injury to himself much more easily than one 
to his flowers. If he told of any harsh or 
unfau- treatment he had received, it was 
generally as a joke he told it, or else with 
easy good nature, and excuses for the wrong- 
doer, made almost indifferently; but if he 
came in to tell me that any of his flowers 
had been trampled down or otherwise de- 
stroyed, it was in a manner so stern and 
grim, that I used to think he could have 
wiped the destroyer off the face of the earth 
without a pang. 

When he was coming out of the Conserva- 
tory after his music lessons, he lingered in 
the hall and received all the information 
about gardening he could get. Mrs. Car- 
ruthers remarked that he was really going 
there for gardening lessons, not music les- 
sons. He paid no attention to any other 
branch of learning that spring, and seemed 
to have no thought outside his bed. He was 
up at daylight, working at it for hours be- 
fore school. He was generous with his 
flowers, and gave me a big bunch for the 
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A GRIM SUGGESTION 

table every day, which my boarders never saw, 
they were so busy talking about themselves 
and their ills. He also brought Miss Elliott a 
bunch every time he went to his music les- 
sons, and that bunch was appreciated. He 
told us she recognised the blossoms of all 
her old perennials, and made affectionate 
inquiries about them, "just as if they were 
people.'' 

The last time he was there before the 
Conservatory closed for the summer he came 
back looking very intent on something. 
"Mammy, I'd like to go with Miss Elliott 
and help her clear up her burying plot," he 
said. "May I go?" 

Mrs. Carruthers looked at him for a mo- 
ment, with an extraordinary expression in 
her motionless unsmiling eyes. "Yes, Gerald. 
It is time you found out there are such 
things as graves," she replied. 

I was astounded, and her tone made me 
shiver. Nothing had given me such an un- 
comfortable feeling for months; I could not 
get that look and speech out of my head all 
day. She saw my expression of surprise, 
and inmiediately covered her face with her 
meaningless smile. 
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That was a hard year for me; the whole 
atmosphere of the house seemed to be 
changed. It made a great diflferenee not to 
be able to drop into the sunny south room 
and have a talk with the Elliotts, As long 
as I had this cheerful place to go to, where 
I was always made so welcome, I could 
stand the egotism, the vulgarity, and the 
depression of my other boarders; now it 
weighed me down; there was no relief from 
it. There were three deaths in the house that 
year, and they had a baleful effect on me, 
for they seemed a crushing contradiction of 
all my most precious beliefs and hopes. 
These people had been suffering from some 
horrible malady for years, and as far as I 
could see, their whole minds and hearts had 
been filled with their physical condition. I 
tried hard to imagine spirits escaping from 
their bodies and existing elsewhere, but I had 
never seen the faintest sign of spirit in them 
while they were alive, so the effort was a com- 
plete failure, and this was dreadful to me, 
and threw me into a state of gloom that was 
sometimes almost unendurable. I wished 
I could take Effie's simple unquestioning 
attitude. 
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I ENVY EFFIE HER FAITH 

"Think of the rest they are having from 
pain, Joyce," she said. "Their Creator is 
giving them happiness in proportion to the 
pain He let them suffer here, and we are 
foolish to be sad over them!" 

I could not explain to Effie why I was 
sad. I could not say to her that the souls 
of these unfortunates seemed to have rotted 
away, that none of the finer sensibilities, with 
which they might conceivably have enjoyed 
another existence, were left to them. This 
would have horrified her beyond all words. 
I wished with my whole heart that I had 
been made as she was. There had been a 
time, some years before, when the thought 
of her mental limitations was unspeakably 
dreary to me; in my present mood I envied 
them. I thought her perfectly equipped to 
get calmly, happily, steadfastly through life, 
and I wished I could believe in the soul as a 
radiant winged being, as certain to come 
forth from the body as a chicken from an egg, 
whether it had shown any previous sign of 
its existence or not. 

The first joyful zest of the business was 
wearing oflF. Little questions about food, 
perplexities about the invalids, kinks and 
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hitches in the miming gear of the house, 
began to worry and oppress me. Also I 
had developed a sensitiveness to physical suf- 
fering that I had not had before. It came 
from agonising over Miss Elliott during the 
first week or two of her illness, when she had 
been in constant pain and nothing could be 
done to relieve her. From going to her every 
night, and coming back to my other duties in 
the morning, and allowing my anxiety about 
her to harass me all day, I formed a habit 
of having my invalids always on my mind. 
Before that time I could do whatever was 
required of me, and then walk away from 
my patient and never give him or her another 
thought till I came back, but afterwards I 
could not do this. I had lost the power of 
throwing off dark impressions. The first 
time I felt old was this year. Strangely 
enough, I was never so thoroughly refreshed 
and cheered as when I went to see my two 
forlorn and heartbroken friends, in the for- 
bidding brick house that had lately become 
so homelike. Indeed, Miss Elliott was of 
more value to me just then than she ever 
knew. I was in a thoroughly morbid mood, 
more out of love with my fellow creatures 
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I MUST GIVE UP MY DREAM 

than at any time since, and she was all that 
kept me sane and soft. There have been a 
few intensely bitter periods in my life. One 
was when my grandmother checked Mrs. 
Cassells' first overtures of friendship by tell- 
ing her I could not play with her little girl; 
another was when my teacher left me; the 
last and longest was now, when I found I 
must give up my dream, that had been cher- 
ished in my inmost heart for years, to nurse 
these soulless, revolting invalids. I did not 
give it up without days and nights of strug- 
gle, but in the end cold, inexorable facts 
conquered me. I realised what the truth of 
my poet, as I call him, says (for he grows 
nearer to my heart with every year that 
passes, and then I devoured and brooded over 
him) : 

" Seeing this vale, this earth, whereon we dream 
Is on all sides overshadowed by the high 
Uno'erleaped mountains of Necessity, 
Sparing us narrower margin than we deem." 

I realised these helpless creatures took all 
my time and strength. When Miss Elliott 
was ill I had overworked, and learned that 
I could not trust my bodily strength, which 
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I had thought as solid as the earth under my 
feet. I got much the same shock as when I 
had learned not to trust to the steadfastness 
of my own heart. It was the beginning of 
my education — ^my knowledge of myself as 
a weak, uncertain creature, with no powers 
more remarkable than the rest of my kind. 
I had passed out of youth; I had no longer 
that glorious belief in myself, which is such 
a safeguard to happiness. I sometimes envied 
Mr. Carruthers, who had kept it whole and 
unimpaired, and would do so to his grave. 
For the first time now I learned the humilia- 
ting truth that the body will not carry out 
all the desires of the spirit. I had to drop 
every favourite occupation in which I had 
found delight and refreshment since child- 
hood, because whatever hours of leisure I 
could snatch had to be spent in complete rest. 
I was often too tired to read even a story — 
sometimes even too tired for my music. 
After a long, heart-sickening resistance, the 
fact was at last forced upon me that I faced 
a clear, uncompromising choice: either to 
renounce my own desires, my own dreams, 
every right to live my own life — or to re- 
nounce the work I had taken up. That, in 
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"THE GLORY HAS DEPARTED !** 

common decency, I could not do. I had 
these helpless people here now, under my 
care; however distasteful and futile it seemed 
to give up my life to them, I could not 
cast them out — ^now. But in what searing 
bitterness of spirit I carried on my work, for 
a few years ! I hated every detail of my life ; 
moving softly about in shaded rooms, minis- 
tering to sodden creatures that were dulled to 
everything but pain — ^when from my child- 
hood I had passionately loathed darkness and 
gloom, everything negative and repressive, 
and longed vainly for sunshine, freedom, 
freshness. This was diflferent from the work 
I had dreamed of so rapturously, begun with 
such enthusiasm. That was to have been a 
glorious victory over illness and misery. The 
broken creatures were to have revived, become 
strong and radiant in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. In my young, ignorant, self-confidence 
I had expected to banish pain, and then enjoy 
life with the people I had delivered. In the 
bitterness of finding that beyond the bounds 
of possibility, I missed for long the peculiar 
satisfaction (an emotion as nearly divine as 
any we can experience in the flesh) all allevia- 
ting pain. I would not change it now for all 
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the gratifications I coveted then; but at that 
time I did not realise that this is the best 
any poor human creature can hope to ac- 
complish. I wanted results from everything 
I did — ^tangible results, that would be a joy 
and a pride to me. I had found it well worth 
while to make such people as Effie and the 
Elliotts comfortable; they repaid me con- 
stantly by the mere privilege of their com- 
panionship. And to have cherished a little 
tender life from its earliest weeks — to have 
seen it develop into velvety dimpled love- 
liness, then into the appealing guilelessness 
of girlhood, then into the beauty and bloom 
of vigorous youth, would have been a 
thousand times better worth while than to 
tend a dozen wretched specimens of humanity 
in a state of hopeless decay. It took me a 
long time to outgrow this discontent; to for- 
get every emotion in the eagerness to ease 
the suffering of any creature cast in the same 
mould as myself, whose flesh was racked as 
mine might be at any time. 

I thought often, with aching regret, of 
my teacher's offer a few years before. Had I 
only accepted it, I would now be in possession 
of a rich store of delightful memories, that 
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MUST LIFE BE ALL DENIAL? 

would bring a smile to my lips and balm to 
my heart, in my worst moments of weariness 
and depression. N(ya) what likelihood was 
there that I could ever get away for even a 
week's change? The hope that alone had 
power to take the stmg out of that sacrifice, 
was dead. Was life to bring me nothing 
but denial? In those hours when I was too 
tired to read, (sometimes in the night, when 
I was too tired to sleep) I went over my 
childhood, all made up of keen desires and 
constant, heavy disappointment. Could that 
be the keynote of my life? Was that all I 
had been brought into this beautiful world 
for? Other people's desires were sometimes 
gratified. They had, indeed, the cruellest 
wounds and losses; but they had their hours 
of vivid, passionate, intoxicating joy. If 
only one such hour could come to me, and I 
could taste for once the pleasure of a satisfied 
craving, I was ready to face whatever suflfer- 
ing fate saw fit to inflict on me. I knew 
suffering was the human lot, and I was 
prepared for it; but not for this long mo- 
notony of gloom, that seemed to wall me in 
on every side. I had always hated the gray 
still days. Sunshine, rain, wind and storm 
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could all give me pleasure, but the cloudy 
motionless days when the lights had to be 
turned on early were my abhorrence from 
childhood. It seemed to me then that my life 
was like one of those days. 

I felt, at last, that I could thoroughly un- 
derstand Mr. Brodie. I liked to be with him, 
even though we both sat silent; there was 
something in his presence inexplicably sooth- 
ing. Again and again, when we were to- 
gether, I was on the point of poiu-ing forth 
all my discontent, and even of telling what I 
would never tell to anybody else — ^the story of 
my dead dream; but whenever he looked into 
my eyes it seemed unnecessary to tell him 
anything. One evening we had been sitting 
silently in the garden for some time, when he 
turned to me: "Miss Breadalbane, there is 
just one thing I ever did in my life that 
seems to make a difference now," he said. 
I looked up encom-agingly, and he went on: 
"I mu-sed a sick dog once. I foimd him 
lying helpless at the side of a railway cross- 
ing, and when I went up to examine him 
he licked my hand, and the look in his eyes 
was indescribable. I bathed and bound him 
up, and found his owner, but when he saw 
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DISCOURAGEMENT WILL PASS 

how badly the animal was hurt he would not 
take him back. I took him home, and brought 
him round, though I knew very little about 
dogs and doctoring them. Everything else 
I look back on, I think: *Well, what does 
it matter now? ' But when I think of that 
dog, and his eyes when I did anything for 
him, it seems to matter as much now as it 
did then." 

"Don't you ever regret things you couldn't 
do, Mr. Brodie?" I asked. 

"No. What use would that be? " 

"None at all. Fate would only laugh at 
you. But most of us are not so wise." 

"You are discouraged," said Mr. Brodie 
slowly. "But that will pass." The quiet 
finality of his tone made a strange impression 
on me, though I did not believe it. I wonder 
if we ever grow to believe in the evanescence 
of our own moods. 

The day before Christmas, that year, I had 
been down town and was coming home in the 
car, when I suddenly discovered Miss Elliott 
sitting opposite to me. I was stupid and 
sodden with cares, and for the first moment 
I did not know her. She had an unusually 
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bright colour, and was smUing radiantly, but 
what had made me fail to r^ognise her was 
the absence of the strained, solicitous look in 
her eyes, which had never been absent before. 
They were shining like a young girFs to- 
night, and I wondered what could have hap- 
pened to cause such a change. Presently the 
person next her got up, and I went over 
and sat beside her. 

'I have paid my debt ! " she said. 
That must be a relief," I replied. 
'A relief? Miss Breadalbane, you don't 
know the meaning of that word! I am glad 
you're here; I am sure I must need some one 
to keep me in order, I feel so skittish." 

"That's why I didn't know you; I never 
saw you look skittish before." 

"You never saw me just out of debt, for 
the very good reason that I never was in it 
before. I hope you will never know the 
feeling; it's like having your heart bound 
so it can't beat! I couldn't feel free to 
enjoy being well, till after I had paid that 
doctor." 

"You're very conscientious," I said. "How 
do you intend to manifest your skittishness ? 
.Will you go on with your Conservatory work, 
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A REST FROM DARNING 

or will you give it up and go back to your 
canaries?" 

''No!'' exclaimed Miss Elliott. "Not if 
Mrs. Snively's poor eyes will kindly hold out 
a little longer; I am going to earn myself 
a complete new outfit of clothes, and a rest 
from darning for a year at least. They 
will be good ones, too," she added with great 
decision. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

For four or five years before this time Mrs. 
Carruthers had had Polly working with her 
a great deal; she now knew as much about 
dressmaking as her mother, and spent a good 
part of her time at it. For the last year she 
had been particularly industrious, and I 
thought her mother was becoming prouder of 
her every day. More than that, she seemed 
to be becoming dependent on her, and it was 
strange to see Mrs. jCarruthers dependent on 
any one. I knew nothing about the real 
undercurrents in their family life; I gained 
a knowledge of my other boarders that aston- 
ished me; it was too intimate to be pleasant, 
but I felt myself as free from any close, 
revealing contact with this family, as if they 
lived in another sphere. I was puzzled some- 
times by a vague change I thought I saw 
in Mrs. Carruthers, but I had too many cares 
to think much about it, or even to notice it, 
except once in a while. 
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POLLY COMES TO ME FOR HELP 

One afternoon in January I was attending 
to a poor old paralysed woman, who, like me, 
was obliged to say everything with her pencil, 
and had difficulty in doing that, when I heard 
a knock at the door. I found Polly standing 
there calmly, with her usual serious expres- 
sion undisturbed, but very pale. "Miss 
Breadalbane, will you please come straight to 
our rooms with me? " she said. 

I started to go, and she took my hand and 
clasped it tight — a startling familiarity on 
the part of this withdrawn young girl. Her 
hand was moist and cold, but quite firm. "I 
don't want you to be frightened," she said. 
"I am sure it will be all right. I began to 
think at once in the right direction, and I am 
sure I shall be able to go on, however things 
look. Nancy is only a child, and her thought 
can't be strong enough to make any differ- 
ence, even if she gets frightened, and I am 
trusting Gerald very hard. My trust ought 
to affect him before he gets back from school. 
Miss Breadalbane, please don't get fright- 
ened, even if you don't believe it makes any 
difference." 

"My dear child, it would take a good deal 
to frighten me now," I said. 
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When I came into the room where Mrs. 
Carruthers worked I found her lying back 
in a chair, with her hands stretched out 
over the dress goods that lay spread on her 
lap, her face turned up to the ceiling. As 
soon as I touched her I knew it was only a 
faint, so I got her stretched on the floor 
and sent for the doctor. Polly and I had 
brought her to before he came. I thought 
her first idea would be to struggle up again 
and go on with her work, if possible. But 
instead, she only said to us: "G^et me to 
bed." 

We were doing this when the doctor came. 
He said it was her heart, and told us it must 
have been in a bad state for two or three 
years at least. He said she would need con- 
stant attendance. I went downstairs with 
him, and asked him if she was in great 
danger. 

"She is," he said. "The trouble comes 
from her nerves, and nothing can be done 
about that." 

"They cannot be in a worse state than Miss 
Elliott's were in," I said. 

"Yes, this is worse. Her nerves have been 
broken up by the wear and tear of life. Mrs. 
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MRS. CARRUTHERS GIVES UP 

Camithers has been keeping hers keyed to a 
superhuman pitch. They have snapped 
now," he replied. 

When I went back to Mrs. Carruthers I 
found that this was true. She was lying on 
her back, stretched out straight, as I had 
sometimes seen her rest before, but I had 
never seen her figure, or any other, so limp 
and flat. I knew at the first glance that she 
would never stir again. Her face had be- 
come absolutely blank, and the loose mobile 
mouth had relaxed entirely, giving her a most 
unnatural look. Polly was sitting on the bed, 
her head bent over her mother. I was struck 
by the firmness expressed in her whole figure 
and attitude. 

"Do you feel my thought yet, manuny?" 
she was asking, as I came in. '"I have kept 
it quite, quite steady." 

"Polly, I have given up." 

There was a convulsive movement in 
Polly's figure. "Oh, mammy, how can you 
say that?" she cried, the sound of pain in 
her voice for the first time. 

"I have not given up my principles, Polly. 
But I have been too weak to carry on the 
whole struggle. I did the best that was in 
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me. You must remember that because one 
person, or a whole generation of people, get 
the worst of it in fighting sickness and sor- 
row and fatigue, that does not prove it is 
impossible to overcome them." 

Polly went on making convulsive move- 
ments that might have been sobs, if the self- 
control of twelve years had not made it hard 
for sobs to come. "I won't let you go," she 
said. 

"Oh, Polly, it tires me so to feel you try- 
ing to keep me. I have done all I can do, 
and it is time for me to be cleared out of 
the way." 

Polly bowed her head into her hands, and 
really cried this time. Her mother gazed 
up at the ceiling as blankly as ever. "I 
can't stop you; I have no more power," she 
said. "You will have to fight it out for 
yourself now. If you keep your mind free 
and your thought steady, you will go on 
much farther than I have gone. But you 
will have to do it all yourself; I have no 
power left." 

Polly struggled pitifully with her tears, 
and finally stopped them. "Mammy, I'll 
keep on. I'll do my best," she said. 
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NANCY MUST BE QUIET 

"Dear child," said Mrs. Camithers, "I 
knew you would." 

Just then we heard a noise on the stairs. 
It was Hazel running up, with Nancy gal- 
loping and stumbling after her, gurgling and 
sputtering with laughter, and calling out as 
best she could: "I'll paint you green and 
we'll know you're a greenhorn; paint you 
green and we'll know you're a greenhorn I " 

I heard Hazel's terrified panting as she 
ran past to Effie's room. Effie was out, and 
she ran in and locked the door. Nancy 
flopped down on the hall floor, and was evi- 
dently too much convulsed with laughter to 
pick herself up. Polly opened the door and 
went out to her. She was sprawling face 
downwards, with a brush full of green paint 
beside her. Polly raised her gently. "Nancy, 
you must be quiet," she said. 

"Oh, Polly, I was trying to catch Hazel 
to paint her face green, and she's so scared 
she's locked herself in her mother's room!" 

"You must not disturb mammy." 

"Is she sick? " 

"No, dear, but she says she has done all 
the work she can do, and she is going away 
to rest after it. We must keep on, Nancy, 
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and we mustn't be cowards and cry. It may 
hurt her mind even when she's away from 
us, if we do that." 

"Do you mean that mammy's going to 
die? " bawled Nancy. 

She is going away to get rested." 

'Mammy's going to die ! " cried Nancy. 
She wrenched herself free, ran to the bed- 
room and threw herself down across her 
mother, almost suffocating her before I could 
drag her away, and sobbed and howled. She 
struck Polly such a blow, when the latter 
tried to put a stop to this, that I could hardly 
keep her from falling. 

Mr. Carruthers was perfectly calm. "I 
have nothing to reproach myself with, Mary," 
he said. "I have always had the utmost pa- 
tience and forbearance with you, and I 
venture to say I have made your life very 
pleasant." 

This was the last time I saw that wide 
smile, which told nothing, spread itself over 
Mrs. Carruthers' face. With her blue lips 
and her grey pallour, it was ghastly. 

The children behaved wonderfully well. 
Polly and Gerald could not have been more 
considerate and tender, and although Nancy 
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POLLY FACES DEATH 

gave way to frequent and violent fits of cry- 
ing, she was manageable on the whole. The 
next morning, when I went downstairs to 
arrange about sending up Mr. Carruthers' 
breakfast, Gerald followed me. "Miss 
Breadalbane, is everything being done for 
manmay?" he asked. 

"Of course, Gerald," I said. 

"I don't believe in this mind business. I 
want things doner he insisted. 

"We are doing all we can," I said. "But 
this mind business has sometimes been a great 
help, all the same." 

"Oh, pshaw! It's you and Mrs. Morrison 
who do the good," he replied. 

We could not do any good in this case. 
Mrs. Carruthers died that night. It hap- 
pened very suddenly, while Polly was admin- 
istering a dose of medicine. Polly looked 
around quietly at us, then drew her hand 
gently out from under the head, laid the 
spoon on the table, turned back to her mother 
and started to close her eyes. I seized her 
hands and drew her away, and she looked 
puzzled and surprised. 

"We'll do all that, child," said Effie in a 
tone of horror. 
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"Mammy always wanted me to manage 
things myself. You are both very busy, and 
you have been good and helpful," replied 
Polly. "You have done everything I should 
expect of you." 

"But we couldn't leave you now," pro- 
tested EflSe. 

We sent her away to sit with her father, 
while we did everything needful and set the 
room in order. 

"What an unnatural child!" exclaimed 
Effie. "It's almost too awful to be believed." 

"She was devoted to her mother, and this 
just shows how loyal she is to her teaching," 
I replied. 

"It shows a cold heart. She could not be 
so quiet, if she really felt it. Why, Joyce, 
just think what it would be to Hazie if I 
had been taken so suddenly. The child would 
be beside herself 1 " 

I had never before been so angry at Effie. 
"Polly doesn't keep her feelings for exhibi- 
tion purposes," I retorted. "I won't have 
you say such cruel things about her!" 

After the funeral Polly took up the dress- 
making, and was as successful as Mrs. Car- 
ruthers had been. She took care of the rooms, 
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I 1.0NG TO MOTHER POtXY 

her father, brother and sister, in a quiet imper- 
turbable manner that won my intense admira- 
tion. I felt more drawn to her all the time, 
and had a painful longing for her confidence. 
I longed to pour forth on her some of the 
tender love and care and protection I had 
had ready for my dream-child all those years. 
If only Polly had had a little of the de- 
pendence of youth! If she had come to me 
with her grief, finding it too sore to endure 
alone, and feeling that it could find a tempo- 
rary ease on the bosom of a woman whose 
heart was ready for a child that never would 
be hers! I did not expect that, knowing the 
reserve that only made her more delicately 
sweet; but it would have given me unutter- 
able joy if she had asked my assistance in a 
difficulty once in a while, or shown in any 
way that my presence in the same house made 
the least difference to her. People whose 
selfishness and poverty of spirit sickened me 
took me much more into their confidence than 
I desired, leaned, or rather hung and dragged 
on me; but this lovely child lived her life 
alone and in silence, never asked for my help, 
or my sympathy, or even my interest. 

But Grerald gave me a delicious happiness 
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that in time sweetened my life and changed 
my mood completely, by treating me ex- 
actly as if I were a young aunt or cousin, 
whom he felt free to order around, or 
tease, or neglect, or pet, as his mood dic- 
tated. I had never in any of my wild long- 
ings after joy, dreamed of such a sensation 
as I experienced when he came bursting into 
the room where I was resting, reading or 
sewing, aglow and smiling with that un- 
utterably pathetic and lovely thing — the hap- 
piness of youth. It is only when we have 
outgrown it ourselves that it can touch us to 
the heart in others, and almost bring the 
tears even while it turns care and pain into 
a vapour. He told me everything, for if 
there is such a thing as reserve in his nature, 
it does not exist when he is with his friends. 
He rebelled as much as ever against the 
hard work school and music study imposed 
on him. He used to come and say: "Miss 
Breadalbane, it's time for me to study my 
lessons now; you come and play for me in- 
stead." 

He wanted to give up school and his mu- 
sic lessons altogether, and work as a hired 
man in the country till he earned a farm of 
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WHAT GERALD COULD DO 

his own, but Polly and his father held him to 
his studies. 

"I wish Polly didn't think I am dever," 
he grumbled to me. "It is a crazy notion 
of hers, and a wretched nuisance. It keeps 
her from letting me do what I want to 
do — the only thing I want to do. You don't 
think I'm clever, Miss Breadalbane, do you? 
A fellow who can't leam his multiplication 
table can't be clever, can he? I know you 
have too much sense to think so; but you 
know I can make things grow! You remem- 
ber my corn patch last year, and my cabbages 
and my roses and my dahlias and my holly- 
hocks?" His eyes lit up at my remembrance 
and his face glowed when I praised them. 
^'Thafs what I can do, and they don't need a 
multiplication table to make them grow." 

It was a bitter disappointment and humil- 
iation to Mr. Carruthers that Gerald made no 
progress with his lessons. *'To think a child 
of mine should have such an ineflScient brain!" 
he said. "But I might have known how it 
would be; I have always heard that when 
there is a great deal of intellect in one gen- 
eration there is none at all in the next." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Miss Elliott was extremely particular about 
her new clothes, and spared no pains to get 
them exactly as she wished, for she made 
most of them herself. It was a joyful Sun- 
day for Effie and me when we went to see her 
and f oimd her arrayed in the blouse and skirt 
of her new spring suit. She looked so in- 
genuously conscious, and expectant of con- 
gratulations, that we could not resist the 
temptation of pretending we noticed nothing 
unusual. She saw through this, and regarded 
us with a lurking smile all the time we were 
conversing on indifferent topics, but Mrs. 
Snively did not. She sat and glowered at us, 
straining her eyes to glare ferociously, and 
finally she broke out: "Well, I'm not the 
blindest person here ! " We all laughed, and 
then we made fuss enough over Miss Elliott 
to satisfy even Mrs. Snively. She looked so 
irresistible that she put a great many nice 
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A SUIT WITHOUT A DARN 

remarks into our heads, and we made them all, 
and she enjoyed them thoroughly, although 
she could not get over her astonishment at 
our idea that she was as well worth looking 
at as the suit. She asked us a great many 
anxious questions about the way it fitted, 
and the look of the seams, and the hang of 
the skirt, that gave us some conception of the 
pains she had taken with it. 

I don't think anything ever gave me the 
satisfaction that the sight of Miss Elliott 
in her new clothes gave me that year. It 
was the first and last time I had the grati- 
fication of seeing her wear what she liked. 
Afterwards, when she had to do all Mrs. 
Snively's sewing and Denny's, she bought 
cheap ready made things for herself, that 
must have been a mortification, and spared 
no pains on theirs. However, she took as 
much delight out of her good clothes while 
she had them as most of us take out of ours 
in a lifetime, and she looked so pretty in 
them, it was a pleasure to meet her on the 
street. 

She did not go back to her position after 
the holidays that summer, but gave herself 
up completely to Mrs. Snively, Denny, and 
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the family of pets, from that time till the end 
of her life. Mrs. Snively, also, wanted new 
clothes that year. She had dutifully worn 
widow's weeds till this summer, but now she 
told me her heart was set on having some- 
thing bright before she lost her eyes. "After 
that, Miss Elliott may put her moss and dead 
leaves colours on me if she likes; I don't care 
how much of a fright I look when I can't see 
myself," she said. 

Accordingly she appeared in a hat of 
glistening green straw, with a blue wing 
standing up on one side of it, and a bunch 
of huge red roses loading down the other, 
and a pink muslin with carnations sprinkled 
over it, her gaunt hairy arms bare past the 
elbows, and a pink thing resembling a horse 
net over her shoulders, which were remarkable 
for their prominent bones and cavernous hol- 
lows. I could not imagine a more incongruous 
pair than she and Miss Elliott made. Miss 
Elliott wore cordial golden browns that 
matched her smile. She took Mrs. Snively 
about a great deal that summer, and I ad- 
mired her disinterestedness in doing so, as 
Mrs. Snively always insisted on wearing the 
flowered muslin and the horse net. She loved 
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MISS ELLIOTT'S NEW NICHE 

noise and crowds and big stores, too, and of 
course Denny had to come with them on all 
their expeditions, so Miss Elliott had her 
hands full. While the Exhibition lasted Mrs. 
Snively went every day, and sometimes twice 
a day, for she could not bear to miss any 
feature of it, and Miss Elliott was exhausted 
when it was over. She gave me an animated 
account of Mrs. Snively's recklessness. She 
evidently had neither fear nor caution in her, 
and had not the faintest idea of the agonies 
Miss Elliott suflFered when she found herself 
in a confused or crowded place. Mrs. Snively 
sometimes laughed at her, and sometimes 
lost patience, and observation proved to me 
that Miss Elliott's assertion that her friend 
thought it a tame business to cross the street 
imless she felt the breath of two or three 
horses on her neck, and brushed past the 
wheels of a few street cars, was literally true. 
r saw Miss Elliott restrain her by force from 
such a passage many a time, often looking 
ready to faint when she had finally got her 
safely across. She was no more cautious even 
when her sight was completely gone, and 
strode along in the most assured manner, as 
if it were she who was guiding Miss Elliott. 
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This was far from being the case; if Mrs. 
Snively was devotedly looked after and 
tenderly petted, she was also kept well in 
hand. She never had another chance to 
taste clam chowder. I thought Miss Elliott 
was well within her rights to prohibit this, 
as she needed undisturbed rest at night after 
such strenuous days, but I could not help 
feeling sorry for Mrs. Snively, much as I 
had suffered from this indulgence of hers. 

"There isn't another creature in the world 
I'd give it up for, without a kick, as I have 
for her," she told me. "It used to be the 
only thing that never gave me pains in me 
insides. Now I can eat anything, she takes 
such good care of me, but nothing else goes 
to the right spot. It makes me all hollow 
with longing just to speak of it." 

"Miss Breadalbane thinks I'm a cruel 
thing, I can see it in her face," said Miss 
Elliott, laughing. 

This was the only complaint Mrs. Snively 
ever made to me. She gave herself up com- 
pletely to the luxury of having somebody to 
take care of her and do everything for her, 
"It is such a treat never to need to fuss over 
sewing or mending, or touch me hand to the 
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A ROYAL ROAD TO BLINDNESS 

food, or worry trying to keep things tidy," 
she said. "I can't say it's very hard on me 
to be blind. I know everything is being done 
up beautifully, and I'm never allowed to 
get dull or lonely. I never had such a 
royal time in me life." 

It certainly agreed with her. Hitherto, she 
had impressed me as the unhealthiest-looking 
individual I had ever beheld, but the improve- 
ment in her appearance, imder Miss Elliott's 
care, was incredible. It agreed with Miss 
Elliott too. I could not imagine how one 
human being could do all she did and keep 
so fresh and bright, but I knew she would 
not be alive if it were not for this. I never 
heard anything more about her longing to 
get away from life. 

Gerald spent the holidays in the country, 
working as a farm hand, that year. The 
house seemed lonely and sombre without him. 
Nancy was all we had to enliven it now, and 
the other boarders began to complain of 
her boisterous romping. I realised at this 
time how fortimate I had been for the first 
few years, when I had such an unusually 
large hearted, good natured household. Now 
I had a crowd who had no forbearance with 
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each other, no human sympathy for each 
other, generally no pity for each other, and 
no one who has not been through it can 
imagine how wearing it was to me. The 
ones with nervous troubles could not sit at 
the same table with the onei? who had asthma 
and wheezed, and each one spoke of the 
other as if her misfortune were her fault 
and she ought to be locked in the peniten- 
tiary for it. Even if they were dying of 
the same incurable disease, sympathetic in- 
tercourse was out of the question if one of 
them lived on her money and the other 
worked for her living. The one who Uved 
on her money regarded the one who worked 
as something necessary but loathsome, like 
an earthworm, and the one who worked 
looked askance at the one who lived on her 
money, as if it were a highly irregular pro- 
ceeding, and she had no right to do it before 
respectable workers. 

But Effie sat up at night with every one of 
them, and did what she could to ease their 
discomfort or their pain, and gave her cordial 
sympathy to all of them alike. None of them 
were people she would have asked to dinner 
if she had had a house of her own, but that 
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EFFIE'S TENDER CHARITY 

did not make her any the less tender and 
helpful to them in my house, and if they 
ever showed that they had some small spark 
of grace, it was to her they showed it. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Gerald paid us frequent Sunday visits, and 
he always came loaded down with whatever 
fruit happened to be in season. One basket 
was for his own family, one for me, and one 
for the boarder he happened to feel sorriest for 
at the moment. The boarder seldom showed 
gratitude, and often whined and grumbled 
because he or she was unable to eat the fruit, 
but Gerald's generosity could not be dis- 
couraged. He teased Polly and me, romped 
with Nancy, and freshened everything up. I 
soon began to look forward with a sort of 
thirsty longing to these Sundays; they re- 
vived and strengthened me much as the hose 
did the now neglected garden, to which I 
gave what desultory care I could for the 
sake of Miss Elliott's old perennials. Next 
morning I always awoke from a sleep of rare 
peace and sweetness with Gerald's laugh still 
ringing in my ears, his gay affectionate tones 
echoing in my heart, and I felt an energy, 
almost a zest, for even the most distasteful 
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A GLIMPSE OF POLLY^S LOVE 

of my duties. It was so good to come into 
familiar contact with anything so wholesome 
and sxmny as this open-hearted boy. 

He talked much more about his future 
farm than his actual experiences, and Polly 
gave me a surprise when he was speaking of 
it one day. "You may take father and 
Nancy away if you want to, but I will never 
leave Miss Breadalbane's house," she said. 

I was astonished; I had thought her com- 
pletely absorbed in her family, and equally 
indifferent to me and the house. At the look 
I just caught passing over her face I felt 
a sudden stab of emotion, that pierced down 
into such tender recesses, I scarcely knew 
whether it was joy or pain. It was my first 
inkling that I had won something very pre- 
cious, but it was no more than an inkling, for 
the look passed so quickly, it might only have 
been a fancy of mine, and for years after- 
wards I never saw it again, or detected any 
change in the gentle remoteness of her man- 
ner. 

Gerald had plainly no idea that she was in 
earnest. "Oh, we'll get you and Miss Bread- 
albane to stay with us, and you can cook 
for us and Miss Breadalbane can play for 
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us," he said. "But perhaps she'll be roo 
old," he added in a tone of dismay, as this 
appalling thought occurred to him. 

As he had teased me so often, I thought 
it was my turn now. 

"Yes, I am sure I shall," I replied. "I 
will need a great deal of care by that time, 
and I will expect you to be a good attentive 
boy, always ready to give me your arm, or 
bring me my shawl, or take me out in my 
wheel chair." 

Gerald looked alarmed, and I concluded 
that he much preferred bringing me oflFermgs 
of flowers and fruit. 

When he came back in the fall he was 
proud of his earnings, and seemed to think 
they possessed magical qualities, for after 
putting the money in the bank, and counting 
up what the year's interest would amount 
to, he proceeded to draw it out as fast as 
he could, and went on boasting that he had 
seventy dollars in the bank, and would have 
seventy-two at the end of the year. By the 
time he had bought a few expensive pictures 
for Polly, and a big lion that nodded its head 
for Nancy, and an abundance of choice neck- 
ties for his father, and a constant supply of 
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A QUEER BANK 

candies for himself, a good deal of that money 
had melted away. 

Before he started to the country the follow- 
ing summer, he came to me with an expres- 
sion of dismay and disappointment. 

"Miss Breadalbane, that's a very queer 
bank. If you have your money there I 
would advise you to take it right straight 
out," he said. 

^Why? " I asked. 

^I put in seventy dollars last year, and the 
interest would come to two dollars and ten 
cents. I have just got my bank book, and 
it says only twenty! I went right to the 
bank and talked to them about it, and they 
insisted that was all I had there now. They 
must have been taking it and using it! I 
think that's disgraceful." 

"Haven't you been taking any and using 
it yourself? " I inquired. 

"Oh, just for a few little things — I am 
sure all I took would not come to more than 
the interest," he replied. 

"Haven't you looked in the book to see 
what they come to? " 

"Why, no — I never could have spent fifty- 
two dollars on them!" 
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I reminded him of some of the purchases 
I happened to know he had made, 

"I really can't remember what one of those 
cost," he said, "Well, anyway, those were 
all things I couldn't very well help getting, 
I don't mind if it's that. I shall earn another 
seventy this smnmer." 

The other seventy had the same fate, and 
this year there was a new outlet for his ex- 
travagance. He began to attend the English 
church, became interested in its charities, and 
ladled out the money indiscriminately to every 
one of them. He became a devout church- 
man, and went twice every Simday. I think 
it was a great relief to his feelings to be en- 
couraged to admit the presence of sin, sorrow 
and death in the world, having once dis- 
covered that they existed. I believe this and 
the music were what drew him to the church. 
He used to come home on Simdays with his 
eyes dilated and shining, looking as if nothing 
could ever rouse him from a state which must 
be one of perfect happiness and satisfaction 
of the spirit, if it could be judged from his 
face. I remarked to him one day that he 
seemed to like going to church. 

"'Like it!'' he repeated dreamily, as if 
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words had lost their values before this ab- 
sorbing rapture. "Why, Miss Breadalbane, 
it is the only place where you can get enough 
music. It just swallows you up whole." 

He was confirmed before long, and seemed 
settled in his religious opinions. I never knew 
how Polly felt about it, but she was grave 
and silent at this period, and when he was 
confirmed she spent the whole day in her 
rooms. 

All this time Effie was plodding along at 
her work, and not making much more than 
enough to keep herself and Hazel, although 
she was remarkably thrifty, and always man- 
aged to lay a little by every year. She 
cherished the hope of some day being able 
to keep up an establishment of her own 
again, and, much as I would miss her in my 
house, I wanted to see that wish gratified. 
I knew she chafed sorely at having no way 
of repaying the hospitality of her friends 
except by asking them to her rooms for a 
cup of tea. I also knew that she foimd pov- 
erty a great trial, and that she could not be 
really happy unless she had a house of her 
own, where she could live in the easygoing 
generous way that was natural to her, and 
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keep the doors always open to her friends. 
It was borne in on me that she felt these de- 
privations when she began to talk about Ha- 
zel's future, as she did before the child was 
ten years old. 

"I want Haze to marry a rich man — ^a 
thrifty rich man," she said, more than once, 
and always with the same decision. 

I never dreamed that Haze, or Hazie (I 
do not know which abbreviation suited her 
less) would have the smallest objection to 
fulfilling this wish. Fortunately for her 
mother's peace of mind. Haze was the sort 
of young lady who did everything that was 
expected of her. "She is such a good child," 
was the remark I heard most frequently 
from EfBe's lips. She believed as firmly 
in Hazel's goodness as she did in a heaven 
where no one ever tires of singing hjonns. 
It was certainly satisfactory that Hazel 
behaved just as she should at the table, 
and just as she should in church, and just 
as she should in the presence of her elders, 
and just as she should in her dreams, I have 
no doubt. If she had only refrained from 
behaving just as she should to me, I might 
have entertained a more cordial feeling for 
her. She learned from her aunt^ the Miss 
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Morrison who used to be the bane of my 
life in the days when she came over to chap- 
eron Chester, that there is a special code of 
behaviour toward people with physical pecu- 
liarities, and that they must on no accoimt 
be allowed to forget, for one moment, that 
they are not at all like other people. If they 
did, they might feel comfortable, and that 
woidd never do. Most of my friends have 
been strangely remiss in observing this code, 
but Hazel and her aunt have made up for 
their deficiencies. I do not believe EfBe has 
ever noticed this behaviour, and my lack of 
enthusiasm over Hazel has always made her 
feel sore. She began, at the time I am writ- 
ing about, to cram Hazel's perfections down 
my throat and fairly choke me with them. 
Every stitch of sewing the child did had to 
be exhibited to me, and EfBe pointed out its 
excellence so thoroughly herself that she left 
nothing for me to say. She was made to 
sing hymns for me — the hymns I loved to 
hear EfBe sing, but she thought Hazie sang 
them so much better, that she allowed her 
to pipe them to me, every time I was so fool- 
ish as to ask for one. Even her copybooks 
were produced, that I might admire the 
beautiful writing. I wondered I was not 
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called in to admire the way she washed her 
face. I had to listen to numberless stories 
all exactly alike in substance, and differing 
only in detail, illustrative of Hazel's match- 
less sweetness of temper, marvellous obe- 
dience, quickness at her lessons, and devotion 
to her duty. I thought Hazelj^ although not 
very brilliant, had wit enough to see what 
course of conduct would win her mother's 
constant praise and approval, and sense 
enough to piu-sue it. 

It was a painful performance to take 
Hazel to Mrs. Snively's. She treated Mrs. 
Snively and Denny the way she treated me, 
and regarded the presence of Anastasia and 
Deidamia in the parlour with lofty disap- 
proval. She made no effort to conceal her 
loathing of the place, and at last refused to 
come any more, much to my relief and EfBe's 
distress. 

"I couldn't bring Hazie," she explained in 
a tone of humble apology, "because the dear 
child is so tender-hearted, she can't bear to 
see any one who is suffering." 

"Nobody in this house is suffering very 
seriously," replied Miss Elliott, dryly. 

I admired EfBe's skill as a translator. 
Hazel's objection to coming had been that 
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she did not want to go any more to see that 
dirty person who kept hens in her house, and 
the sight of Denny made her sick. 

EfBe looked with great disapproval on the 
Carruthers children. She never got over the 
impression that Polly was cold-hearted, and 
she had a profound contempt for Gerald. 
"He's the kind of fellow who will trail 
through life dragging his feet and kicking up 
the dust," she said, and when I hotly de- 
fended him she remarked quite vindictively: 
"You're very foolish to make such a pet of 
him as you do. You will have to keep it up 
after he is a grown man. You would com- 
pletely spoil him, if there was anything there 
to spoa in the first place." 

I knew only one thing could make Effie 
so censorious, and that was my bad taste in 
petting Gerald instead of Hazel. She woidd 
not hear a good word said for Nancy, be- 
cause she was constantly teasing Hazel, and 
Hazel had a terror that Nancy would some 
day succeed in making her ridiculous. 

"She is a great ill-bred lump of a creature," 
Effie remarked. "She never gives Hazie a 
moment's peace, and if anything could sour 
her temper, she would." 

Denny also compared ill with the angelic 
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Hazel. "That child has no heart/* Effie said 
to me once. "I am afraid she has been 
prayed for too much." 

I remembered how Mrs. Snively had 
prayed that Denny might not inherit her 
temper, and I came to the conclusion that 
EfBe was right. She never showed any sign 
of temper— neither did she show any sign 
of any other emotion. She sat silent and 
impassive while we were there, only speaking 
when she wanted anything. Her wants were 
expressed in the briefest and clearest man- 
ner. Her mother did not like the way she 
ordered Miss Elliott aroimd. "You should 
say please, alannah machree," she reminded 
her. 

"Please is an extra word. Miss Elliott will 
do as I tell her without it," replied Denny. 

We did not find out for years that Miss 
Elliott had made many fruitless eflforts to 
teach Denny to read. She would never 
have told, if I had not said one day: "I 
should love to talk to Denny. She is such a 
big girl now, won't she soon be able to read 
writing? " 

Miss Elliott looked confused and disturbed 
for a moment, then she threw back her head 
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and looked at Effie and me with the most 
defiant expression I had ever seen on her 
face. "She has made up her mind not to 
leam to read," she replied. Then, as a dis- 
tressed and concerned expression came over 
EfBe's countenance, she added: "She simply 
won't. She knows just what she wants and 
doesn't want. She doesn't want anything 
that leads to work and bother, and she knows 
learning will. I think she's very sensible." 

EfBe's look of distress deepened, and Miss 
Elliott evidently saw that nothing she could 
say would change it, for her hands began to 
tremble as they always did when anything 
pained her intensely. I knew how she felt, 
and I had a sudden vivid recollection of the 
hopeless, helpless rage that used to possess 
me when my grandmother implied to vis- 
itors that I was silly and would not imder- 
stand them if they talked to me. 

"I think she is very sensible. She will some 
day discover the branch of learning she is 
really interested in, and devote herself to that, 
and she will find some one else to do the 
reading and writing and arithmetic for her," 
I said. 

"I knew you would think so!" exclaimed 
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Miss Elliott, suddenly becoming radiant, al- 
though there were tears in her eyes. 

"What do you think, Joyce?" cried Effie 
eagerly. 

"She thinks just what I do — ^that Denny is 
very sensible," said Miss Elliott. Effie 
looked puzzled, then pitying, and Miss Elliott 
changed the subject, and never mentioned it 
in her presence again. For years Effie 
firmly believed that Denny was an imbecile. 
"Poor child!" she said on the way home. "It 
is dreadful, dreadful! I knew there was 
something wrong, but I thought it was only 
that she didn't feel like us. This is going to 
be hard on poor Miss Elliott." 

I had no ffears on the subject, and one day 
a couple of years later my faith was justi- 
fied. Effie and Hazel and I had joined the 
Snively party on a trip to the country. We 
went to a nice broad piece of beach on the 
lakeshore, and Miss Elliott laid Denny down 
in the warm sand and allowed her to sprawl 
around and amuse herself as well as she 
could. Presently she took a stone and held 
it up for us to see. 

"There is a picture on this stone," she said. 

Miss Elliott went over to look at it. "That 
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isn't a picture/' she said. "That is the mark 
left by the bones of a fish that died thou- 
sands of years ago. It is called a fossil." 

Denny lay and gazed at the stone intently 
for a few minutes. Then she said: "Find me 
some more fossils." 

Miss Elliott inmiediately began to dig 
eagerly in the sand and among the stones, 
and I helped her. I foimd another, and 
Denny went home with one in each hand. 
After that her interest in fossils, and conse- 
quently in prehistoric animals and plants, in- 
creased with her growth. She got Miss El- 
liott to read her everything she could find 
about them, and pored over the pictures of 
those enormous, half -ridiculous, half -pathetic 
early reptiles. Miss Elliott was indefatigable 
in hunting up literature on the subject, and 
also in reading it to Denny, and in grub- 
bing for fossils, in brooks and by the lake- 
shore, whenever they went to the coimtry. 
She tried to impress Effie with Denny's eru- 
dition, but EfBe's idea that Denny was no 
better mentally than she was physically could 
not be dislodged. She thought Miss Elliott 
was merely humouring her in a meaningless 
whim. 
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"It goes to my heart to see the way she 
tries to put a good face on it," she said to me. 
"I wish she wouldn't wear herself out for 
nothing. She must surely acknowledge to 
herself that it's no use, if she won't to us." 

Mrs. Snively was full of pride in her 
daughter, whom she treated with reverent 
awe, pronouncing the terms of endearment 
she used in addressing her as if they were 
the honorary titles of a queen or a saint. 
"She's a sure sign to me that I have been 
forgiven, and that I'll see me mother again 
some blessed day," she said. "If Mrs. Mor- 
rison hadn't prayed for me so often I never 
would have been, but I know I have, be- 
cause I only prayed she wouldn't inherit 
me temper, and her brains were added to 
that. I know they were sent as a mark of 
favour — ^they never came from me, and they 
certainly never came from me poor little 
husband. I won't mind going when the time 
comes, because I know I've had all me pun- 
ishment here, and when I get to heaven and 
see me mother again, I'll be allowed to be- 
gin all over ^tgain and do better." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

When Gkrald had lingered on miserably at 
school for a couple of years more, he refused 
to continue any longer, and got a position 
with a farmer by the year. I never knew 
whether this move was opposed by his fam- 
ily or not. If so, the struggle was a brief 
one, for he was oflF to the country in less 
than two weeks from the day he came home 
from school and told us he was never going 
back. 

We still saw him occasionally on Sundays, 
and he gave us a gloomy account of the 
mode of life in the coimtry. The table 
manners of his employers were almost more 
than he could endure, and it turned him 
from his meals to eat in the kitchen. "Oh, 
I wish I had my own place, and you to keep 
it nice, Polly!" he exclaimed. 

"You won't have me," said Polly. "I 
know where I'm well oflF, and so does father." 

The tragedies of the farmers' lives gained 
a strong hold over him. "If you were out 
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there, Polly, you'd soon drop your mind 
nonsense," he said. "You would find out 
how miserable and helpless we all are, and 
how we can be crushed like worms in a mo- 
ment, and you would not be able to forget 
it, and keep your mind free." 

"I have found all that out in this house 
long ago, and yet I keep it free — most of 
the time," said Polly. 

"You couldn't, if you saw a man crushed 
under a load of barrels, and carried home 
dying," said Gerald, his "oice choking with 
horror at the memory. 

"I see my own father every hour of every 
day, and he was crushed under the hoofs of 
a horse." 

At the end of the year Gerald came home 
radiant and excited. He announced his ar- 
rival by standing on the veranda and shout- 
ing: "I have my farm!" 

Polly, Nancy and I rushed out to him. 

"Now, Polly, we'll see if you stick to your 
word and leave your old brother to fend for 
himself," he said, smiling at her in a way 
that showed he never dreamed that she 
would. He loolied astonished and hurt when 
. she replied: "Yes, Gerald, I shall stick to 



I -word.'' 
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POLLY CLINGS TO ME 

"Oh! Come, now," he said. 

Polly shook her head. "I have father here, 
contented and comfortable. I am not go- 
ing to move him to a place I know noth- 
ing about. Besides, I like the people here. 
You have taken no pains to endear your 
farmers to me." 

"What does it matter whether father is 
contented and comfortable or not, or whether 
you like the people or not, as long as you 
keep yoiu* mind free?" 

"I am keeping it free under difficulties 
enough as it is." 

"Jerry, I'll go with you!" cried Nancy, 
embracing him heartily. "I will give you 
scrumptious dinners every day. You know 
I can cook!" 

"It must be a cheap farm," remarked 
PoUy. 

"Oh, I couldn't wait till I had money 
enough to pay for it all at once. I got a 
notion that I might be the next one to be cut 
up in a mower. It doesn't pay to put oflF 
pleasures, Polly." 

"Gerald, do keep those things out of your 
head." 

"The fellows they happened to never 
dreamed they were going to happen^ 
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Grerald and Nancy actually did go out to 
the farm, although he was only seventeen, and 
she was thirteen. Fortunately, she was ca- 
pable for her age, in spite of her hoydenish 
nature, and she was big, strong and fuU of 
energy. Gerald would tell me nothing about 
the farm till after T had been out to see it. 
The housewarming he gave (composed of 
Polly and E£Be and Hazel and Miss Elliott 
and the Snivelys and myself) is one of my 
brightest memories. I so rarely got away 
from my responsibilities that a half day's 
trip to the coimtry was a treat that quite 
went to my head. I was thoroughly happy 
that he had got the wish of his heart ; it made 
me glow with satisfaction to my very mar- 
row, and the sight of his face made me feel as 
if I were suddenly recompensed for all my 
own imsatisfied cravings. I was just in the 
humour to throw myself into the spirit of the 
occasion, to delight in the mystery (for he 
would not even tell us how far the farm was 
from the station, and Miss Elliott and I 
teased him, all the way along the road, by 
trying to make him disclose something about 
it) . He met us at the station with a big ex- 
press waggon and a team; he called on us to 
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admire this outfit almost before we were 
within speaking distance, and described all its 
excellencies to Mrs. Snively, and insisted on 
our agreeing that the horses were strong, and 
comely, and as gentle as doves, before he 
would hand us in. He took the reins with 
the pride of a king, and the inexperienced 
delight of a small boy; he was beaming as if 
he could never become grave again. We 
came to a gate in a stretch of woodland, and 
turned in there. The wood road was charm- 
ing, but it brought us out on a stretch of 
sand, with two rows of little lilacs, just 
planted, leading up to a very ordinary look- 
ing frame house. 

"You are all to play that those things 
are meeting above your heads, and in full 
bloom — ^they'll be white," said Gerald. "And 
you are to play that there is a beautiful 
green lawn on one side — ^you see it is all 
sown and rolled — an^ that there are two 
fine hemlocks on it (I have the seedlings 
picked out in the woods), and an oak and a 
pine near the house, to cover up its ugly 
nakedness. I can't get it out of my head 
yet that people have eaten in the kitchen 
and shut up the parlour, and been sick and 
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died in that house. They have left their 
odour behind them. Woof 1 Miss Elliott, I 
am going to have a most magnificent gar- 
den where those onions and currants are, and 
I can just about get all the questions asked 
I need to ask, if I keep at it all afternoon." 
The next time I went to see Gerald the 
magnificent garden was in its glory, the pines 
and the hemlocks and the oak were there, the 
grass was up and the lilacs flourishing. He 
made that place as beautiful a spot as I 
could imagine. After those grey, gloomy 
years when I had been constantly tied down 
to depressing duties, shut away from every- 
thing cheerful and wholesome and life-giving, 
it meant more to me than words can say to 
have the .occasional relief of an afternoon 
spent with Gerald on his farm. I used to 
dismiss every care from my mind as soon as 
I got settled in the train to go out; indeed, I 
dismissed the very memory of that monot- 
onous, dreary routine, and said to myself that 
for half a day I was going to step into an 
entirely new and utterly happy life, and for 
the time being I knew of no other. I was 
getting what I had given up hoping for — an 
occasional brief but exquisite taste of free- 
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dom and joy. I threw myself into Gerald's 
enthusiasm, shared his delight in the growth 
of his trees, and the success of his garden, in 
the idiosyncrasies of his various pets; I knew 
every cherished flower in his beds; I loved 
every comer of the place. 

It was like being transported into the at- 
mosphere of some exquisite poem or legend 
to walk along the lilac avenue; the feeling 
and scent come back to me yet. I shall 
never forget the first day I walked there; it 
was one of those gay spring days of bright 
sunshine, white treetops against a blue sky, 
golden dandelions on vivid grass. Out of this 
dance and dazzle of colour I came into the 
fragrant stillness, the depths of white above 
me spiritualised by the sunshine; an oriole 
flitted through them, with his soft, sad, puz- 
zled: "Queer 1" As if he were meditating on 
life, and this was the one word in which he 
could sum up his impressions. Without a 
moment's warning my sweet, foolish youth- 
ful dreams, longings, emotions crept back 
around me, folding me close in a ghostly em- 
brace. I had thought them dead and gone 
for many years, but they all came back at 
that moment, although they did not bring 
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the fever, the restlessness, the heartburning 
that had once accompanied them. Even that 
precious one, the renunciation of which had 
seemed to sear me to the heart, although it 
still brought tears to my eyes, brought an 
ease to my spirit I had seldom known be- 
fore. I seemed to come into possession of 
myself then, or rather to realise what re- 
sources I did possess in my own mind. If I 
had gratified those desires, attempted to 
realise those dreams, obeyed the impetuous 
promptings of those emotions, would they 
still be here in my heart, fresh and un- 
spoiled? No; they would be broken and 
worn, outgrown and cast aside, and I, sated 
and jaded, would be wondering what new 
interest I could find to help me pass purpose- 
less days. I had thought I had given up my 
life to the succoring of derelicts and wrecks, 
but I had not; I could not. The denial and 
gloom of my outer life had only seemed to 
make this mysterious inner one richer and 
fresher and bolder. Imagination had 
prompted those cravings. When they were 
denied their fulfilment, it strove the more pas- 
sionately to realise them to itself; and my 
chance of happiness did not Ue in their grati- 
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fication, but in the imagination that gave 
them birth. I did not think this out in the 
lilac avenue — I only realised it wordlessly; 
and I was conscious of a deep content, that 
has never since left me, through all the sor- 
rows of my life. 

Gerald's farm seemed to be alive, and to 
respond almost consciously to care and affec- 
tion. I believe everything he planted there 
grew. He luxuriated in it. I remember him 
lying on the lawn one afternoon, and saying: 
"Isn't this a pretty good place for a fellow 
to be happy in, till he gets struck on the rail- 
way track or otherwise disposed of?" 

He was as successful with his crops as with 
his garden, although I hardly think he would 
have got along so well if Nancy had not/kept 
his accounts for him. Whatever the cause of 
his success and contentment was, it was de- 
lightful to see, and to see him so gay and 
genial and industrious, for he took pains over 
that farm, if he never did over anything 
else. 

This happy state of affairs went on for 
four years. Even yet my spirit rebels at the 
recollection of what happened to break it 
up. It seems one of the essentially wrong 
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things, for which the human eye can see no 
compensation. 

Hazel was by this time a beautiful girl, 
with an unusually roselike bloom, wonderful 
luminous eyes which were an exact reproduc- 
tion of her father's, and some of the most 
perfect curves I have ever seen in a human 
face. For all that she did not appeal to me 
in the least. She reminded me too much of 
her father; and purely physical beauty, how- 
ever luscious it may be, has never attracted 
me. But I soon saw that Gerald felt dif- 
ferently. Sometimes she and Effie came 
with me when I went to see him, and I began 
to notice that he left Nancy to entertain 
Effie and me, and devoted himself to Hazel, 
taking her all over the place, showing her 
every tree and shrub and flower, and enthu- 
siastically telling her its whole history. I 
never heard any response but "That's very 
pretty," or "That's very nice." Neverthe- 
less, Hazel went away loaded down with 
Gerald's best flowers, and although she cared 
no more for the flowers than if they had been 
so much rubbish, she was flattered by the at- 
tention. One evening I noticed a strange 
glow in Gerald's face when he was saying 
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goodbye to Hazel on the platform, and it 
gave me a most unhappy feeling. 

When Gerald came to see us now, we did 
not get much good out of his visits. Gen- 
erally he spent only a few minutes in his 
father's room, devoted a second or two to me, 
then disappeared into the deserted south 
room, which had not been occupied since 
Miss Elliott's departure. Hazel also disap- 
peared. They were sometimes there for a 
couple of hours, sometimes for a very brief 
period, but they always reappeared looking 
greatly perturbed. Hazel a little irritated, 
and Gerald sick with emotion. After another 
flying visit to his father he would leave the 
house. 

Effie was very much troubled. "I'm afraid 
Hazie fancies him, and if she does she will 
give in sooner or later," she said to me. I 
most heartily wished she would not, but the 
morning after one of these visits Effie took 
me aside and said : "It's settled, Joyce." 

I was so sorry to hear this that I could 
not think of any reply to make. Efiie sighed 
heavily, and went on: "I must try to be 
cheerful about it, but I did not want Hazie 
to marry a shiftless man." 
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"You can't call him a shiftless farmer, 
anjrway." 

"Oh, he is going to give up the farm. Ha- 
zel told him she would not marry him unless 
he did." 

This news upset me so that I could not 
bear any one to speak to me all day. I 
wanted to cry over the irreparable pity of it, 
to laugh at the grim absurdity, to stamp my 
feet with exasperation. It maddened me to 
think the boy could be such a fool as to give 
up that delightful place, which was as much 
a creation of his beauty-loving mind as if it 
had been a masterpiece in art, for a mere girl 
— a girl such as Hazel 1 

He gave a garden party a few days later, 
consisting of the same people as the house- 
warming, with the addition of his father. He 
was so determined that his father would see 
the place before it was broken up, that he 
made elaborate arrangements for the jour- 
ney, and came to town for him, and took him 
home, himself. The party^ was for the pur- 
pose of giving us all a chance to say good- 
bye to the place. Strong emotion sometimes 
acts as a stimulant, and we were gay, Gerald 
and Nancy leading us on to the wildest non- 
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sense. I could not speak to Gerald about 
leaving the farm, but I said to Nancy: "It 
must hurt to have to give up this lovely 
place." 

"Oh, no," said Nancy, with her jolly smile. 
"I'm always ready for something new. It was 
great fun coming out here with Jerry, when 
I knew nothing about the kind of life I was 
going to have, but it has been altogether too 
tame lately. I always told him I would get 
tired of cooking him scrumptious dinners, and 
desert him for something more exciting." 

About half an hour before it was time to 
start home, Gerald took me into the parlour. 
"Do you feel like plajring for me?" he in- 
quired. 

I had not decided whether I felt like cry- 
ing over him or trouncing him, but I con- 
cluded that playing for him would be a good 
alternative, so I began. After I had been 
playing for some time, he suddenly remarked : 
"I almost wish I'd learned to do that my- 
self, although it would have been a wretched 



nuisance." 






'Why do you wish you had?" I asked. 
'Because I might have been able to teach. 
I must find something to do^ and I'm rather 
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puzzled about it. Anjrthing with arithmetic 
in it is so tiring." 

"You were bom a farmer, and you will 
have some difficulty in making yourself into 
anything else." I said. 

"Oh, don't discourage me," said Gerald 
testily. He rose impatiently and went to the 
window, and stood looking out at the beau- 
tiful garden, glowing in the sunset, where 
Polly was helping Nancy to clear away the 
remains of the feast. He turned as hastily 
back to me. 

"You should be looking joyful, and you're 
not," he complained. 

"I can't. I'm fond of this place," I said. 

"The place is all right," said Gerald. "The 
next owner won't have much fixing up to do, 
wiU he?" 

^I don't see how you can leave it," I said. 
^Don't you know why I'm doing it?" ex- 
claimed Gerald. 
Yes," I said. 

Then how can you talk as if I was mak- 
ing such an outrageous sacrifice — as if a farm 
and garden could be weighed against Hazel !" 
he exclaimed indignantly. 

"You seemed put out because I was sad, so 
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GETTING OLD 

I thought I had better explain why," I an- 
swered. 

Gerald looked at me intently for a mo- 
ment, half smiling and half frowning. "I 
begin to realise that you're getting old," he 
said. 
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Gerald came back to town, and took up his 
abode in my house again. He soon found a 
purchaser for his place, but some of the 
money he got for it had to be spent in mak- 
ing the last payment, and he used up all the 
rest in buying out a pitiful little bird store. 
He declared his intention of making it such 
a choice bird store that no one would think 
of going to any other. "Notwithstanding the 
fact that you know nothing about birds," said 
Polly. 

"Neither I do, when I come to think of it," 
said Gerald. "I'll go and see Miss Elliott, 
and find out something about them from her." 

He went that day, and came back satisfied 
that he possessed a thorough knowledge of 
canaries. He bought ten of her best young 
ones, and when Polly asked him what they 
cost he said he had forgotten. He discov- 
ered that the canaries he had bought with the 
store were worthless, and would ruin his 
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trade, and generously presented them to 
Polly, Nancy, Hazel and me. Hazel was 
angry when she discovered that she had been 
presented with one that was not good enough 
to sell, and she was cool to Gerald for sev- 
eral days. He bought a large assortment of 
the most expensive parrots he could get, on 
credit, and sold two. Then an epidemic broke 
out in the store, and he could not check it. 
Every one of the birds died, and he was 
dunned by the people who sold them to him. 
He borrowed some money on the empty 
building and paid his creditors — all of them, 
I hope; but Miss Elliott never dunned him, 
and I cannot help having a horrible sus- 
picion that she never was paid. Then he sent 
out some poems he had written while on the 
farm, confident that they would be taken, and 
bring in a few hundred dollars apiece; when 
they were rejected he was completely pros- 
trated with disappointment and discourage- 
ment ; for awhile he did what I had never seen 
him do before — ^he moped. All day he 
crouched over the fire in the library, where 
I spent my leisure time, silent, with his head 
in his hands. I was fond of his poems, and 
to a certain extent I sympathised with him, 
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but I could not understand his deep and pro- 
longed dejection, never having made up a 
poem of my own, and it quite wore out my 
patience. By taking stem measures I man- 
aged to get him shaken out of this inert con- 
dition, and he underwent a sudden reaction 
from utter despair to a childlike buoyancy 
of hope — ^his characteristic mood. He filled 
the empty bird store with books; this venture 
was but an indifferent success. However, he 
was satisfied as long as he sold a few each 
week, and without taking the trouble to keep 
any sort of straight accounts, he became very 
much encouraged, and confident that the book 
store would pay. Therefore he rented a large 
house and lot in our vicinity, and got mar- 
ried. 

It was a formal and imposing wedding — 
Hazel would not have any other kind. She 
was like a beautiful picture, but the sort of 
beautiful picture I should get tired of if I 
had to look at it often. She said goodbye to 
her mother most prettily and properly, with- 
out a sign of emotion. 

"She's such a good child, she would not for 
the world make it harder for me to bear by 
giving in to her feelings," Effie said after- 
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ward, sitting slouched into a limp hump on 
the sofa, with the tears streaming down her 
face — ^the most forlorn figure I ever beheld. 

For weeks afterwards she did not know 
what to do with herself, and followed me 
about from morning till night. She dreaded 
being left alone, especially in her room, even 
for a moment. She moved her desk to the 
library, and worked there. She could talk 
of nothing but Hazel, and went over and 
over every incident of her life, from the way 
she suffered when her teeth were coming 
and yet never cried or fretted, to the mar- 
vellous act of unselfishness she had performed 
the night before the wedding, when EfSe 
had been seized by a pain and Hazie had 
wakened up to make her a mustard plas- 
ter. I heard this about sixteen times a 
week, and Miss Elliott heard it every Sun- 
day. Effie became so dull for want of an 
interest in life that she grew perpetually 
sleepy. She lay down and slept whenever 
she was not doing her work or talking about 
Hazie, and when we went to see Miss Elliott 
she yawned from the time she sat down till 
she got up to go. For five or six Sundays 
Miss Elliott was warmly sympathetic, and 
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encouraged Effie to say all she wanted to 
concerning Hazel, and never presumed to 
start any other topic ; but after that she came 
to the conclusion that she had heard enough 
about the teething and the mustard plaster, 
and tried to introduce a fresher and more 
cheerful subject of conversation. Then the 
yawns became so frequent and persistent, that 
I could hardly sit still in my chair. 

Although loneliness had a large share in 
Effie's depression, that was not what was at 
the bottom of it. The real soreness of heart 
only revealed itself once in a while. One 
evening I was in the library, absorbed in a 
book, when I heard Effie close her desk and 
heave a sigh. On looking up I saw that she 
was sitting with her arms on the desk and her 
face buried in them. I thought this betokened 
weariness and a desire to be petted, so I be- 
gan to make my usual fuss over her, when 
she startled me by raising her head and show- 
ing me such a tragic face as I would never 
have imagined could belong to her. 

"Hazel will have to ache with weariness all 
her life, just as I have done," she broke out. 
"She will have to toil along and never have 
a proper chance to entertain her friends, and 
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never have so much as ten dollars she will 
feel free to spend for her own pleasure. 
Probably she won't be long with a roof over 
her head; it will just be a repetition of what 
I have gone through. I did hope she might 
have the kind of life I haven't had. Oh, it 
is the hard things that are allowed to hap- 
pen in this world, and the mercies very sel- 
dom!" 

I had seen Effie sad, and dull, and weary, 
often — ^but never bitter, before this. In the 
most woeful periods of her life, even in the 
dreadful years when Chester was harassing 
her, she had never ceased to express her faith 
that we are tenderly watched over, protected 
from the worst, and given comfort in pro- 
portion to our sorrow. I had never heard her 
murmur against affliction before. To my un- 
orthodox rebellious mind there had been 
something incredible in this attitude, but I 
had revered her for it, and I saw its excellent 
effects. It had not occurred to me that it 
could ever be shaken, or touched in any way, 
and this outburst quite shocked and pained 
me, although it approached my own philos- 
ophy. 

This was the year we lost Mr. Brodie. He 
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did not come down to breakfast one morning, 
and I went up to see if anything was wrong. 
His door was open, and as I approached it I 
saw him in bed, looking just as usual, and 
thought he was asleep. I went down again, 
and was busy all morning. When he did 
not appear at dinner I became anxious, and 
went up again to his room and found him 
lying just as I had seen him before. He had 
died in the night. 

I never did anything so distasteful as rum- 
mage among his things to find his will. I 
could not bear to disturb them. In turning 
over his Bible I found pressed flowers all 
through the pages. I thought they had be- 
longed to his wife, till I came to a peculiar 
sweet pea Effie had grown one year, and I 
remembered her habit of giving him flowers 
out of her garden. She was very much 
touched when I told her about this. 

I found a sheet of paper there, with the 
following written on it: 

"I wish all my worldly effects to be burned, 
including my dear wife's jewelry, as there is 
no one of her blood to receive it. I especially 
desire her picture to be burned, as it is no 
longer a true likeness, her face having become 
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as much more glorious in the spirit, as it sur- 
passed all other faces while on earth. She 
leaves no descendant who would be glad to 
know how she looked, and her picture will be 
valuable to no one after I am gone." 

I carried out these instructions, although it 
hurt me a little to bum that lovely portrait. 
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Foe some time after his marriage Gerald 
seemed in good spirits. He assured us that 
the store went on beautifully, although we 
strongly suspected that he knew very little 
about it, for he only spent a couple of hours 
a day there, devoting the rest of his time to 
his garden. 

"I might as well not have a husband," 
Hazel remarked. "He's grubbing out there 
whenever he's at home. If I want to speak 
to him I have to go out to the garden.'* 

"I can't help it, Hazie," said Grcrald good- 
naturedly. 

"You mean you won't. You're perfectly 
childish about it," said Hazel bitterly. 

I did not see how she could be so ungra- 
cious, when he made her dwelling look more 
inviting than any house on the street by sur- 
rounding it with his incomparable flowers. I 
never saw her show the least interest in them, 
or even glance at them in passing in and out. 
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Effie's attitude was also one of strong disap- 
proval. "He doesn't seem to feel that he 
should be a companion to Hazie," she said. 
"There she sits alone in the house, hour after 
hour, while he is at those flowers. Anything 
like that you can't keep away from does make 
you so selfish. It is bad for Hazie to be left 
so much alone — ^she feels neglect deeply." 

"Doesn't he let her help him?" I inquired. 

"Help him? Why, Joyce, Hazel never 
cared for flowers," said Effie, as though it 
were a shocking sacrilege for Hazel to be 
compelled to concern herself with anything 
she did not care about. 

I did not wonder that this continual disap- 
proval began to depress Gerald, and work a 
change in him that it pained me unspeakably 
to see. If he was alone with me he talked in 
much his usual enthusiastic, imrestrained way, 
but when he was with Effie and Hazel he fell 
silent, and watched them, and listened to them, 
with a gloomy, resentful expression, as if he 
had come to the conclusion that it was no use 
for him to talk in their presence, as they would 
find whatever he said distasteful. His mo- 
rose, defiant aspect increased, alternating with 
abnormal outbursts of animal spirits. These 
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took place at most impropitious moments. 
He sometimes teased Hazel when she had a 
roomful of people, and she persistently ig- 
nored his behaviour, and he kept as persist- 
ently at it, till my nerves used to be on 
edge. I soon found that I could not be in 
the house five minutes without feeling the 
atmosphere of continual opposition and irri- 
tation. She was odious to his friends, and he 
was ruder to hers than I could have imagined 
he would be to any one. I know I was one 
of the sorest subjects of disagreement, for 
she could not bear to have me at any of her 
gatherings, and he was determined I should 
never be left out. If they were going to give 
an entertainment he told me of it before the 
invitations were issued, and insisted that I 
must come. 

"I won't be happy unless you do," he would 
say. "I hate anything you're not at; I feel 
the gap the whole time. Don't let anything 
keep you. Dope your patients if you can't 
get away from them, but be sure you come." 

I knew he meant this impetuous urging 
to counteract the effects of Hazel's frigid 
behaviour, in which she indulged when I 
was foolish enough to be persuaded into go- 
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mg — ^but that was seldom. She sometimes 
introduced me to strangers as "Miss Bread- 
albane — a friend of Gerald's," her tone 
showing that I was no friend of hers — which 
was pleasant. She let every one understand 
that I might not be seriously in the way if 
I was left to myself, and developed a genius 
for carrying on the entertainment as if I 
were not there, but Gerald always made me 
play for the guests, and was more affec- 
tionate and familiar in his behaviour to me, 
the more cold and distant Hazel became. Un- 
der these comfortable circumstances, it is no 
wonder I seldom went to the house. 

Effie mourned over the fact that he had 
almost given up going to church. "He wan- 
ders off into the country every Sunday, and 
takes his lunch and stays all day sometimes, 
and Hazie has to go to church with me in- 
stead," she said. "She feels very much cut 
up about it. She says he never seems to want 
to go anywhere with her, or do anything with 
her. If she goes out in the evening he stays 
at home to study seed catalogues. If she 
stays in he goes to see you or Miss Elliott." 

"I think Hazel might come with him to see 
me sometimes," I said. 
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"The dear child is so tender-hearted," mur- 
mured Effie, and then added aloud: "She's 
so tired in the evenings." 

Things became still more uncomfortable 
when Gerald joined a small sect of fifteen 
members, called the Alexandrites. They were 
led by one David Alexander, and their fun- 
damental doctrine was the sacredness of all 
life, because all life is divinely created. They 
had some slight difiiculty in finding food to 
sustain their own life. It was allowable to 
eat honey, and eggs might be eaten between 
the months of August and February, but no 
kind of flesh and no milk or cheese or butter. 
It was allowable to eat the fruit of any plant 
that has other means of propagation, also 
potatoes, as they are dug after the plant is 
dead. This extraordinary diet seemed to 
agree with David Alexander, whom Gerald 
told me so much about, and always in a tone 
of such enthusiastic admiration, that I ex- 
pressed a desire to meet him. This delighted 
Gerald beyond measure. "You shall; I'll 
bring him just as soon as I can. I think. 
Miss Breadalbane, you may depend on see- 
ing him before this week is out !" He paused, 
gazing at me radiantly, and waiting for me 
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to recover a little from the overpowering emo- 
tions such a wonderful prospect must rouse 
in me. "I'm so glad you're going to see 
him," he went on. "It isn't anything to hear 
me tell what he is like, but after you have 
seen him yourself — ^Miss Breadalbane, you 
will never be the same again after you have 
seen him. You will find everything else has 
withered up and dropped away from you — ^it 
will be like getting a new body and a new — 
soul." (Gerald used such words with a 
childlike shyness.) "He is a revelation I 
And you will never get over the surprise all 
the rest of your life. You can't possibly be- 
lieve that any human being can be so inno- 
cent, and so wise, and so much above every 
little fault, till you have actually seen him." 
I did not find David Alexander a revela- 
tion, nor such an overpowering surprise that 
it took me a lifetime to recover my equilibrium 
after meeting him, but he certainly was an 
interesting man, thoroughly in earnest, with 
as much enthusiasm and as little pose as Ger- 
ald himself, and as fat as a nice pink pig. 
He told Gerald how to pack his eggs in baked 
sand, so that he might have them all the year 
round without compromising his principles, 
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and Gerald gladly followed his advice. Up 
to this time Gerald had been addicted to pies 
and puddings and cakes and every sort of 
rich fare, and the change had a disastrous ef- 
fect on him. He lost his fine fresh colour 
and became white and wan, and with his 
health he lost all self-restraint and sense of 
proportion. His pleasantly enthusiastic talk 
became painfully extravagant and over- 
wrought, he grew unreasonably excited in 
conversation and showed resentment when 
we were not roused by his discourse. He 
became more irritable and less genial all the 
time. Hazel made heroic efforts to keep him 
and his peculiarities well in the background. 
I began to notice that if she and I happened 
to be at the same entertainment (I never 
went anywhere I knew she was going to be 
beforehand, for she always made me feel that 
I was creating awkwardness and discomfort 
by my presence) I heard her telling the 
hostess, or some of the guests, that Gerald 
had a bad cold and she was keeping him in 
the house for a few days. It began to occur 
to me that Gerald was having an alarming 
succession of bad colds, and I was quite anx- 
ious about him, till one afternoon, when I was 
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coming home from one of those gatherings, I 
saw him hard at work in his garden as I 
passed. On another occasion he came to see 
me as soon as I got home, and showed no 
sign of a cold. After that, I never had one 
atom of respect for Hazel. 

"Haze is getting so she can't bear to have 
any one to a meal. The poor child is so sen- 
sitive!" EfRe told me. "The other day she 
was talking about Grcrald, and she burst out 
crying, and said: *Oh, mother, I feel as if he 
was making me a laughing-stock for every- 
body P" 

It was at this time that Effie inherited a 
comfortable little fortune from the uncle 
out on the Pacific coast, who had become her 
guardian after Mrs. Cassells' death. She 
was now free to reaUse her desire of setting 
up an establishment of her own, but she felt 
so lonely and aimless without Hazel that she 
had no longer any wish to do so. "I coiddn't 
stay all alone in a house; I couldn't stand 
it!" she said to me. "If I lived in any house 
it would be in my own old one, where I could 
be right beside you and see you every day, 
but I coiddn't turn the Morrisons out. Be- 
sides, it would be so forlorn going over there 
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and getting out all mother's things. I don't 
think I could stand it." 

Old Mrs. Morrison, Effie's mother-in-law, 
was getting feeble at this time, and she died 
the following year. Miss Morrison went 
away to live with a married sister, leaving the 
house vacant, and for some time EflSe was in 
a state of indecision and low spirits. She did 
not want to go back to her old home, but she 
could not face the prospect of getting new 
tenants in, so at last she made up her mind 
to go back. I was with her a great deal 
while she was getting settled and rummag- 
ing her mother's things out of the attic, and 
we had some half happy times going over the 
memories of our childhood, but they were 
only half happy at the best. Our underly- 
ing mood was one of heavy depression. I 
could not help thinking how much lighter- 
hearted we might both have been if this had 
only happened a few years sooner. Effie 
would have proudly and joyfully set to work 
to give entertainments for Hazel, and Hazel 
would have made the acquaintance of a vari- 
ety of men, and might have married a thrifty 
rich man, as Effie wished — and Gerald might 
still have been a successful and happy farmer. 
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But, as EfHe said, it was the hard things that 
were allowed to happen. 

I had now none of my first boarders left 
except the Carruthers family. I remarked 
this to Polly one day, and she raised a pair 
of surprisingly tender eyes from her sewing, 
and remarked: "I'll stay with you. Miss 
Breadalbane." I was reminded of the time 
she had said the same thing, with the same af- 
fectionate look, years before, and yet her man- 
ner had been impersonal ever since. From 
this time there was a change, however. She 
began to help me with the invalids as Effie 
had done, and there was something in her 
quiet way of doing little things for me that 
made my heart beat more warmly. She 
never tells me in words what her sentiments 
toward me are, but I know and appreciate 
them the better for that. 

Nancy did not share her desire to stay 
with me. I remarked one day what a help 
she seemed to be to her sister, and she re- 
plied: "Oh, I'm a tame cat now, but I'm only 
going on this way till something more excit- 
ing turns up. If I can find nothing better 
to do I shall join a band of Nihilists, but I 
should prefer something saner." 
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The Alexandrites owned a large tract of 
land where they pastured wornout horses 
and vagrant dogs and cats. The support of 
these animals cost a large sum, and Gerald 
gave lavishly to the fund set aside for them 
by the church. He also spent a good deal of 
time doctoring them, and Hazel complained 
of this bitterly. "They have every sort of 
frightful disease, and he works with them for 
hours, and then comes back to the house and 
expects me to sit down to the table with 
him," she said. 

I took an interest in the poor creatures, 
and asked him how they were every time I 
saw him, and he told me all about them. 
"You know, it's against our principles ever 
to *put a beast out of suffering,* " he said, 
quoting the phrase in a tone of intense scorn. 
"We have made some wonderful cures — ^just 
as wonderful as any of yours. I should like 
you to see them. Would it be any pleasure 
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to you to come out and look at our quadru- 
ped sanatorium some day — or are you sick 
of the sight of invalids?" 

I was delighted to go, and I spent a lovely 
afternoon at the Alexandrite farm. Gerald 
showed me all his cures with the most in- 
genuous pride, and told me tales of the intel- 
ligence and obedience of each animal, which 
I made whole-hearted endeavours to believe, 
for the sake of pleasing him, but he saw that 
my efforts failed. "This is all true; I saw 
every bit of it," he assured me with warmth, 
whenever he noticed a suppressed smile in my 
eyes. He informed me in the most un- 
abashed manner that his services had won 
him a high standing in the church. "They 
would simply be lost without me," he de- 
clared; "they woidd not know which way 
to turn. It's the only place where I am 
of any account," he added, in a different 
tone. 

He got so fond of one of the dogs that he 
ventured to bring him home, but Hazel would 
not have him near her, so he gave the animal 
to Mrs. Snively, who had been mourning the 
loss of her old Pat for several years. 

It was impossible to redlize that Denny was 
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growing up, for she did not alter much from 
the day I first saw her. She remained very 
small, and her features never developed. The 
little colourless face with the cold fixed eyes 
and the unchanging expression, remained al- 
most exactly the same. She never smiled or 
laughed or cried, and when we were there, 
having the jolly time we always had, it was 
strange to see her sitting among us still and 
silent, as if she did not see or hear us. Only 
once in a while she issued an order to Miss 
Elliott, in her piercing unmodulated treble 
voice, and she still expressed her wishes with 
peremptory childish brevity. Therefore I was 
quite dazed and bewildered when I came in 
one day and found Miss Elliott and Mrs. 
Snively in a ferment of excitement because 
Denny had announced her intention of setting 
out on an expedition into the wilds to hunt 
for fossils, and hiring some strong and ad- 
venturous girl to accompany and take care 
of her. 

"But you would not think of letting the 
child go, of course," I said. 

The child is nineteen," said Miss Elliott. 
She is as well able to go now as she will 
ever be, and if we keep her back she wJU 
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DENNY ASTONISHES US 

wait till we are safely in our graves, and then 
carry out her plan." 

"Is she so determined?" I inquired. 

*' Determined? Miss Breadalbane, if you 
had to stand up against Denny's will, you 
might pity yourself." 

"You will be horribly anxious, if you let 
her go," I said. 

"I should think so, but we'll just have to 
stand it. There's no doubt in the world it 
will be the best thing for her." 

"The good God who gave her her brains, 
as a sign of forgiveness to her wretched 
mother, will protect her in any place where 
they may lead her, but it's like tearing me 
heart out of me body to let her go," said 
Mrs. Snively. 

"I don't feel any better than that about 
it, either," said Miss Elliott. 

It occurred to me that Nancy Carruthers 
would be the very person to accompany 
Denny, and when I mentioned this to Miss 
Elliott she said she might come and interview; 
her if she were so disposed. I gave Nancy 
this message, and she went next day to see 
Mrs. Snively. She came back in a wild state 
of excitement, announcing that it had all 
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been arranged, even to the day when she 
and Denny were to start. This was one 
morning toward the end of May. Miss 
Elliott and Mrs. Snively, Polly, Gerald and 
Hazel, Effie and I were all at the station 
to see them oflF. Nancy embraced her family 
with loud sobs at the last, although she had 
been in the highest spirits the night before. 
Mrs. Snively held Denny in her arms till 
the last moment, crying most pathetically 
over her, and when the train came in she 
clasped her closer than ever, wailing: "I 
cart't let you out of me arms, sthoreen 
machree!" Nancy had to take her away, al- 
most by force, and Mrs. Snively reached out 
her hands, and touched me, but pushed me 
roughly aside. "I don't want you, whoever 
you are! Where's Miss Elliott?" she de- 
manded. 

Miss Elliott was beside Denny, and had 
just snatched a moment to give her a fare- 
well kiss before she was carried on the train, 
but she ran back to Mrs. Snively as soon as 
she heard her call, and was immediately swal- 
lowed up in a passionate embrace. 

"You're the only one I haven't lost, and 
you mu8t stay with me, alannah ! " she cried. 
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MISS ELLIOTT'S WORK IS OVER 

"Let us go home," said Miss Elliott. She 
disengaged herself from Mrs. Snively and be- 
gan to lead her through the archway, and I 
was shocked and startled to see how frail and 
old she seemed suddenly to have become. I 
knew she could not have failed so all at once, 
and I realized that the approach of age and 
feebleness had been concealed by her hearty 
manner, and the life and spirit she had always 
shown till now. It seemed to have been 
extinguished by Denny's departure. "I know 
you feel it as sorely as I do, for the smile 
has all gone out of your voice," Mrs. Snively 
said to her. 

I went to see them the following Sunday, 
and found Mrs. Snively imable to talk of 
anything but Denny, and Miss Elliott so 
listless, and looking so small and ghostly and 
wan, that I became alarmed and distressed 
about her. When I rose to go, and she pre- 
pared to rise also, she suddenly fell back in 
her chair and fainted. 

Mrs. Snively did not know what had hap- 
pened till I got her stretched out on the floor, 
and rushed out of the room for water. When 
I came back I found her kneeling on the 
floor, beside Miss Elliott, sobbing. "Oh, Miss 
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Breadalbane, she isn't dead? Oh, what is it? 
What is it?" she wailed. 

Miss Elliott came to herself in a few 
minutes, but looked so ill that I did not feel 
much reassured. "It's all right," she said 
to Mrs. Snively first thing. 

"Your voice soimds sick, avoumeen ma- 
chree! You're sick, and you never told me," 
said Mrs. Snively. 

"No, I'm not. I'm only old and weak," 
said Miss Elliott. 

"Take her home with you and take care 
of her. Miss Breadalbane; it makes no dif- 
ference what happens to me," said Mrs. 
Snively. 

"Could you take us both back? I might 
be able to look after her for quite a while 
yet if I hadn't the housework," said Miss 
Elliott. 

"You shall never touch your hand to me 

again. I've been careless of you, it 

never came into me head to think you 
wouldn't be a mortal woman if you had as 
much strength in your body as you have 
kindness in your heart," sobbed Mrs. Snively. 

"You know very well it saved my life to 
have you to care for," said Miss Elliott. 
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MISS ELLIOTT COMES HOME 

"Have you a room for us, Miss Breadal- 
bane?" 

"Yes. I have never had to use your own 
old one. But would it not be painful to you 
to come back? " I inquired. 

"No, not now. Not when I know it can't 
be very long before I see mother again. I 
think I should like to go back to that room — 
the only place where she ever had a com- 
fortable time." 

Effie and I helped them to break up the 
house, and we brought them home together — 
EflSe guiding Mrs. Snively, and carrying the 
canaries. Miss Elliott leaning on my arm, 
and the hideous old lame dog following us. 
We must have been a forlorn looking party. 
When Miss Elliott came into her old room, 
she looked around it without saying a word. 
Then she went over to the bed where her 
mother had died, and lay down there. Her 
eyes filled with tears, then she smiled quite 
happily. "I'm glad to be here," she said. 
"When I went away that afternoon I 
thought I could never face another day in 
this world, and yet I have got through all 
those years not so badly. I don't know that 
I should have altogether liked to miss 
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them, but I'm glad they're over. It is nice 
to think heaven is such a big place that one 
little failure won't be much in the way." 

"Don't you mean a pair of them? I won't 
live long after you, alannah," said Mrs. 
Snively. 

"Oh, yes, you will. Miss Breadalbane will 
take good care of you. It takes more than 
broken hearts to kill us," said Miss Elliott. 
Then her eye fell on the group of spoutless 
teapots on the bracket in the corner, and she 
burst into her hearty laugh. "Oh, Miss 
Breadalbane, why did you leave these things 
there?" she inquired. 

"I couldn't bear to touch this room, as 
long as nobody wanted it," I said. 

"I was thoughtless to walk out and leave it 
as I did. But if you had destroyed those 
poor, useless old things, I don't believe I 
could have helped missing them. It has been 
one of my numerous incurable weaknesses to 
hoard up broken teapots." 

"And broken up dogs, and crippled chil- 
dren, and brainless, blind women who use 
language nobody else could stand," added 
Mrs. Snively. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

I LOVE to think of the two following years. 
The heavy depression that had settled down 
over the house since the recent disastrous 
changes was all dispelled a few days after 
Miss Elliott's return. She was as full of 
spirit as ever, although the doctor forbade 
her to exert herself in any way, even so 
slightly as to do Mrs. Snively's hair. We 
could not make her take this prescription, 
though she professed to be more than willing 
to do so; the habit of doing something for 
somebody every five minutes, which had been 
the habit of a lifetime, was too strong for 
her. 

"You must be selfish now," I said. "I know 
it is a hard thing for you to learn, but you 
must begin now to be as good to yourself as 
you have been all your life to other people, 
and let us do everything for you." 

"I am sure I shall be delighted. I am tired 
out doing things, and I don't want ever to 
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do another hand's turn. All I want is to 
sit and look at the garden, and have you all 
make much of me, since you are so good as to 
think it worth your while. You will see what 
a selfish old creature I shall become." 

Just at that moment a decrepit boarder 
came out on the veranda, and Miss Elliott had "* 
placed a heavy easy chair comfortably for him, 
so the Sim would not be in his eyes, before I 
could interfere. Indeed, it was impossible to 
keep her from these small exertions, which 
were so much too great for her. She found 
it especially hard to give up the care of Mrs. 
Snively. She saw so many little things I 
did wrong, and had to show me how to do 
them right. On one of these occasions Mrs. 
Snively broke out: "It is no use. Miss El- 
liott, you'll never make her like you. She'll 
never be a patch on you — ^never 1 " 

"Oh, you ungracious creature! If poor 
Miss Breadalbane does her little best, don't 
you think she may possibly — " 

"No! " said Mrs. Snively, struggling fierce- 
ly with a sob, ''never T 

Miss Elliott laughed heartily over this 
frank speech. Certainly it did not displease 
her, 
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MISS ELLIOTT GLAD TO GO 

One hot day I found her out watering some 
asters which were wilting in the sun. I was 
very much distressed, and when I came up to 
her and she saw my face she regarded me 
with a reproving smile. 

"You look as if you would scold me if you 
could; do you think I am worth it? I am 
wilted past all hope, but those poor things 
are not. I just got them in time, though." 

She anticipated the end with gladness. She 
never spoke of dying, but of going, and I 
am sure it never presented itself to her mind 
as death. It was a release from the burden 
of her body, from the tiresome, inevitable 
routine of earthly existence — above all, a 
reunion with her family. 

"You seem to like to think of it," Mrs. 
Snively said once, wonderingly. "Are you 
really not at all afraid? " 

"Afraid!" said Miss Elliott, in a tone of 
amazement. "Why, dear, it is the easiest 
thing you do in your whole life. They all 
slipped away so gently — even poor father — 
it hurt nobody but mother and me. If I was 
going to be sick, and suffer, I might be afraid 
— I am not very brave when it comes to that. 
But I'll just be sitting here, feeling weak and 
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tired, perhaps, but quite well, and the next 
thing I know I'll find myself in their arms, 
or what will feel the same, whether they 
have such things or not/' 

Mrs. Snively burst out crying: "And that 
day I will be like one torn in two!" she 
said. 

"I am cruel to talk about it. You mustn't 
let me. I cannot realise how it hurts you, 
it seems so simple to me, like something I 
have been through before. I have stretched 
out after so many of them, it seems as if part 
of me was there already." 

Nevertheless, the time did not come when 
she felt altogether ready to go. That first 
smnmer she often said: "If I can just hold 
out till the garden is over, and Denny comes 
back in the fall, I will be satisfied and happy. 
What a greedy thing I am! To think of all 
the gardens I have watched from spring to 
fall, and yet my heart is as much set on 
seeing the whole of this one as if it was the 
first." 

When the garden was over and Denny had 
come and gone, there were other little pleas- 
ures she wanted to linger for. After the 
bitter grief, the hardships and privations of 
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GOOD CHEER TO THE END 

her life, she still looked forward to small 
gratifications with the eagerness of a child. 
Her unusual sensitiveness to anything lovely 
and appealing was as keen as ever, and I 
had never known her more full of fun. We 
all saw a brief revival of our best days when 
we were assembled in the south room with her, 
Gerald came often, and when he was talking 
to her he was just like his old self, and Effie 
brightened up wonderfully. We felt light- 
hearted and at peace with ourselves and the 
world again, and the most doleful of my 
boarders got some good laughs. 

Denny came home in the fall, but only 
for long enough to prepare for another ab- 
sence of two years. She looked much the 
better and the happier for her new mode of 
life, and Nancy was enthusiastic about it. 
She was bigger and breezier and more ex- 
uberant than ever, and when they took their 
second departure no one had any fears for 
either of them. Nancy wrote long lively 
letters, giving most satisfying accounts of 
Denny. 

What troubled Effie most at this time was 
the fact that Hazel and Grcrald had no 
children. She began to express the fear that 
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Hazel would be a lonely old woman, and I 
thought it more than likely, so I could not 
say anjrthing consoling. I had no doubt 
Hazel felt this deprivation, and it would 
have made me sorry for her if anything could, 
but I soon came to the conclusion that Gerald 
felt it more than she did. He became pa- 
thetically fond of them. His Alexandrite 
friends had nearly all large families, and 
generally he had three or four small children 
with him when he came to my house. One 
day he brought a beautiful little girl about 
three years old, and set her down on the 
veranda among us, looking around with an 
eager smile. 

"What do you think of this child?'' he 
demanded excitedly. 

We all declared she was a little beauty, 
and Gerald picked her up and gave her a 
tender caress. "Do you think she'll put some 
life into our house? " he inquired. 

"Are you going to adopt her?" asked 
Effie. 

"I have adopted her." 

"What about Hazel?" 

"Oh, she'll never be able to resist this little 
pet. She is just the kind of child she ad- 
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A DELICIOUS MOMENT 

mires," said Gerald. I wondereu at his 
confidence, seeing that nothing he cared about 
had ever yet met with Hazel's approval. 

"But hasn't Hazie seen her? Where did 
the child come from?" demanded EflSe. 

"Alexander foimd a poor young widow 
dying of starvation, with a little baby, and this 
child. He got her sent to the hospital, but it 
was too late to save her. He took home the 
baby, and I felt I must have this one, as soon 
as I saw her. I am so proud of her I had 
to bring her in here on my way home. I 
don't mind putting off the delicious moment 
when I first show her to Hazel, for I shall 
never have another such moment again." 

I was afraid it would not be the kind of 
moment he anticipated, and when ten days 
passed and I saw nothing of him, I felt sure 
I was right. When he came again he came 
by himself, and never mentioned the child till 
he was going away. Then he said: "You 
might come to see us sometimes. Miss Bread- 
albane. We're all alone." 

'All alone? " I inquired. 

'Oh, it goes without saying I had to send 
the child away. She wouldn't do for Hazel, 
naturally — ^as / wanted her." This was the 
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first time I ever heard him speak with bitter- 
ness of his wife. 

I think nothing that had ever grieved me 
before, certainly no disappointment or de- 
privation of my own, made my heart bleed as 
this episode did. Unconsciously, from the 
time Gerald's boyish confidence and aflfection 
had begun to pierce through the gloom of my 
moody years before, and remind me that life 
held some things sunny and sweet enough to 
lighten its blackest periods, I had grown to 
feel that his happiness compensated me for 
the joys I had been denied, I had enjoyed 
it in place of my own, and by degrees it 
had become dearer to me. Perhaps this was 
why it hurt so now to see it gradually but 
cruelly destroyed, all his wishes, so innocent 
and so normal, persistently trampled into the 
dust. I felt as if I had never really known, 
before, how deep the pangs of disappointment 
can pierce. 

Not long after this Denny came home and 
foimd herself a celebrity. I do not know 
whether her mother or Miss Elliott was 
prouder of her. She herself was as indiflper- 
ent to her fame as to everything else. Nancy 
was greatly elated, and told us all about their 
daring explorations with the utmost zest. I 
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MISS ELLIOTT DIES HAPPY 

thought Denny's glorious return had done 
Miss Elliott a great deal of good. 

One beautiful afternoon we were all on the 
veranda. It was the first time I had seen 
Gerald in high spirits since the day he had 
brought the little girl; he and Nancy were 
teasing each other like children. Hazel was 
there, and for once in her life she was genial. 
We were all in the humour to relish good 
fun with especial keenness, and no one was 
enjoying it more, or taking more vigorous 
part in it, than Miss Elliott. She was laugh- 
ing over one of Gerald's jokes, when she 
suddenly made a strange, breathless sound. 
Mrs. Snively stumbled across the veranda 
and threw herself down beside her and took 
her hands, but before she had reached her she 
was gone. 

That was fifteen years ago, but it makes 
my heart ache with loneliness yet to write of 
it. I am growing weary of this narrative. I 
thought when I began that I would get a 
great deal of pleasure out of writing down 
my interesting memories, but that is not 
worth the pain of stirring up old sorrows. I 
did not realise, when I began, how many 
there were. 

We all cried but Denny when we laid Miss 
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Elliott in her grave, at the feet of her father 
and mother, and close beside the baby brother 
who had died thirty-five years before. As we 
were coming away Effie said: "Isn't it 
strange, when her life was a long succession 
of heartbreaks, that she should have been 
laughing when she went out of this world? " 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

I DID not see Grerald for weeks after Miss 
Elliott's funeral. Then one morning he and 
Hazel came in the gate together. Much to 
my surprise, I saw that Grerald carried a 
satchel, and as they came nearer I noticed 
that his face was as haggard as that of an 
old man. Hazel was pale too — I had never 
known her pale before. 

"Miss Breadalbane, we have lost every- 
thing, and we have come home! " said Gerald. 
Then he looked along the veranda at Miss 
Elliott's empty chair. "It is lonely here!" 
he cried, and suddenly threw himself down 
on the steps and burst out sobbing. 

"When you have lost everything through 
laziness and love of flowers and old horses, 
the best thing to do is to sit down and cry 
about it," said Hazel. 

"But I thought the business was going on 
so well. I sold books every day! " said Grer- 
ald. "And yet, when I went to pay back 
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what I borrowed, I found I had nothing but 
my shop and furniture. That is the measly 
way money has always treated me! It is 
always gone when I need it." 

"You have the comfort of knowing that 
your old nags wanted for nothing. It doesn't 
matter about your wife," said Hazel. 

^^Donft! '' cried Gerald, rising up, and look- 
ing at Hazel for a moment as if he would 
strike her. "Bind me to a post and flog me 
to death if it would be any relief to your 
feelings, but stop those taunts. They can't 
do any good now. And the horses are not 
old nags!" 

He was taken ill that night. His digestion 
had been completely spoiled by the Alexan- 
drite diet, and when he got a special dispen- 
sation to have lime-water and milk, he was 
unable to take it. He did not get the good 
of any nourishment we gave him, and all our 
efforts could not keep him from sinking every 
day. He seemed utterly lifeless, and never 
spoke to us, never asked for anything, never 
showed that he noticed anything, till one day 
Hazel brought him in a bunch of flowers, 
feeling sure that would please him. 

"Take those away; you grudged them to 
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HAZEL CAPABLE OP GRIEF 

me all my life, and I will not be loaded down 
with them now," he said. 

Hazel was incapable of remorse, but after 
that scene I fomid she was not incapable of 
bitter grief. I went down to the parlour, 
my heart full of intolerable pain, unable to 
reconcile myself to such an end for that 
charming sunshiny creature, or to look with 
any approach to charity on the woman who 
had brought it about. I seemed to see 
Grcrald's sweet roguish face turned up to me 
as it used to be more than twenty years 
before, to feel his little moist hand in mine. 
I heard again the calm confidence of his 
baby voice, saying: "Mammy won't do any- 
thing I don't like." He had always seemed 
confident that life would not do anything he 
didn't like; was it not the discovery of its 
inexorable hardness that was killing him? 
The tears rose to my eyes, and I scarcely saw 
where I was going; but I was startled by the 
sound of sobbing. Through my blur of tears 
I could descry Hazel, her head on the centre 
table, the flowers flung down about her. "Oh, 
he is dying, he is dying!" she moaned. "He 
is as good as dead already, when even flowers 
can't give him pleasure." 
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I was too sore and bitter to feel any sym- 
pathy. I took up the sewing I had come for, 
and sat down with it at the far end of the 
room. I only looked up when I heard a 
sudden strangling breath, and then I went 
over to her, and found she had fainted. 

This recalled the day her father had fallen 
insensible in that very room. With the same 
absence of emotion, I was hurrying to tell 
Effie; but it never occurred to me that this 
was anything of importance. Effie's per- 
turbation, when I foimd and told her, did 
not surprise me, for if Hazie ever had so 
much as a toothache she was in a state of 
distress. But it took a long time to revive 
her, and when she did come to herself she was 
very ill. EflSe's face became set and ghastly. 
"Oh, Joyce, somebody must send for the 
doctor, and we must get her to bed," she said 
faintly. 

I found Polly, and she telephoned for the 
doctor. After he had gone, Effie came to me, 
and crept into my arms. 

"Oh, she is very ill," she moaned. "The 
doctor doesn't know — " she could not go on. 
I gathered her closer into my arms. "There 
is a chad coming, and all this trouble— is 
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GERALD'S RECOVERY 

the worst thing that could have happened. 
Oh, my child — ^my darling! She had nothing 
but trouble all her life, and now — ^just as 
some happiness was coming at last — oh, I 
can never live without her! And yet, why 
do I pray that she may be spared — for 
such a life of misery as she has been lead- 
mg? 

I laid Effie*s head down on my breast, 
soothing and caressing her as I had always 
done when she came to me for comfort, since 
the troubles of childhood; but my heart was 
sore all the time with the knowledge that 
she blamed Gerald — poor, prostrate Grerald, 
who lay in the awful languor which precedes 
death. 

We had to tell him that Hazel lay ill; ili 
was the one thing that could have roused him^ 
and in his anxiety about her, his passionate 
remorse for having been the indirect cause 
of this attack, he seemed more like himself 
than I could have believed he would ever be 
again. A blessed morning came when Hazel 
was pronounced out of present danger, and 
Gerald, when he was told, lay and cried for 
hours. From that day he began to gain 
strength, slowly but steadily. It was some 
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weeks before Hazel could come into his room 
to see him; when she did, he was sitting up 
in bed, and getting back all his old looks and 
ways. I believe they were happy together 
that winter, for the first and last and only 
time since their marriage. She was actually 
gentle to him, and in his manner to her there 
was some of the old tenderness, a touch of 
the glow and radiance of his first fresh, un- 
tried love. By the following April he was 
going about, fairly strong again; but she wa;S 
frail when the baby came, and died within 
twenty-four hours. 

For a few days Gerald was in a despair that 
made my heart bleed. He blamed himself 
entirely for her death, and reiterated to Polly 
and me that he ought never to have married, 
was incapable of supporting a wife, and had 
no right to be the father of a child. I recog- 
nised, in these despairing speeches, the echoes 
of Hazel's reproaches and taunts. But my 
sorrow for him was completely overpowered 
by my anxiety about Effie, for she was pros- 
trated by her grief. She gave way as 
completely as she had done years ago, when 
her mother died; but that grief had been the 
natural abandon of youth, and could be com- 
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A GRIEF I CANNOT SHARE 

forted. This was heavy, tearless, impossible 
for any tenderness to reach, and to my bitter 
regret I realised that there was a barrier for 
the first time between me and my lifelong 
friend. I knew she felt my lack of fellowship 
in her sorrow, although I tried to hide it with 
every manifestation of tenderness and love. 
If her bitterness toward Gerald hurt me as 
it did, how must my hardness toward Hazel 
cut her inmost heart! My face has always 
spoken for me ; I cannot help that, and I first 
realised it then. Effie would so often stoj^ 
in the middle of something she was saying 
about Hazel, give me a strange, incredulous, 
grieved look, as if she could not believe her 
friend's sympathy could fail her, sigh and 
close her lips, and a few minutes later re- 
mark listlessly on some commonplace. Then 
I felt such a pang at my heart as I had never 
known before; but I could not change my 
own feeling, though I would have given any- 
thing to do so. Death could not dignify Hazel 
in my eyes, or soften the harsh outlines of her 
personality; it only made her selfish soul 
seem more grotesquely worthless and small. 
My heart might bleed for my friend. I 
might try to take care of her and show her 
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nothing but gentleness, but it was of no avail, 
because she felt this cold hard thing under- 
neath it all. I began to be afraid the burden 
of grief would never lighten, and she would 
gradually sink down to the grave, if not to 
something far more grim, under the weight of 
it. I felt the only hope lay in giving her 
something to do; only the entire care of the 
baby could rouse her, and Grerald must find 
some occupation by which he could support 
his child. He could think of nothing which 
would not prove a failure; he had no spirit 
left to make a new beginning, but my mind 
reverted, very soon, to the one means of 
livelihood he had ever made a success. I re- 
solved to buy back his old farm, if I could, 
get him established there, and let him pay me 
for it in instalments, as he made money. I 
said nothing about this plan till I had tried to 
get the farm; that I could not do, and I was 
sorely disappointed. However, I bought 
another large tract of land, with a promising 
young apple orchard on it; when I told 
Gerald this, and broached my plan, he was 
too deeply moved to speak for awhile. He 
sat and gazed at me, with a look in his eyes 
so unutterably pathetic, that the teari^ rose 
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GERALD RESPONDS TO FAITH 

to mine. "So you have faith in me! " he said 
at last. 

I smiled at him. "Yes, Gerald," I said. 

I have never repented of that faith. He 
made me the last payment on the farm yes- 
terday, and I am glad to have it out of my 
hands, for I have not the energy or the 
strength that I had a few years ago, and I 
am glad to let my burdens slip from my 
shoulders one by one. That farm has proved 
the regeneration of many people besides Ger- 
ald, for I built a number of small cottages 
on it, and sent out such of my boarders as 
had a desire for country life, and had not the 
means, and often not the strength, to work 
a place of their own. 

It was then, when my spirit had been tamed 
and subdued to the sadness of life — ^when it 
had entered my blood, and I felt the useless- 
ness of fighting against it, the impossibility of 
any escape except through the imagination 
— ^that I was made to feel its hopefulness, 
the wonderful power of rebound in poor, 
worn, harassed human creatures. First I 
had the surprise and joy of seeing Gerald 
cast off his past and become his old self. It 
almost seems, sometimes, as if there had never 
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be^i a Hazel, as if there had never been years 
of failure and unhappiness ending in a heart- 
breaking collapse. Strange masculine power 
of casting aside the past and beginning a 
new life quite out of its shadow! Grerald's 
nature always was as fresh and buoyant as 
a child's, forgetting his sorrows in smiles 
even before the tears could dry, and who 
but Hazel's mother could be expected to 
grieve for her long? But much as I love 
Gerald, I have always had to admit that 
he is not wise. Experiences are not stored 
up in his natiu*e, entering into its composi- 
tion and aflfecting his futiu-e actions. They 
pass over it like light and shade over water, 
each one calling forth vivid emotions, then 
vanishing and leaving a clear field for the 
next. For that reason, I do not always feel 
quite secure about him; a cold fear comes 
over me once in a while, that history may 
repeat itself, and he may walk straight into 
his old tangles and troubles again, through 
having forgotten them too completely to take 
pains to avoid them. But I feel he is safe 
as long as Effie lives; she does not love him, 
and perhaps for that very reason she keeps 
him in better order than anybody else could. 
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She keeps his accounts, and perhaps that has 
something to do with his success. She in- 
sists that he shall not live exclusively on 
puddings and hot bread (he broke with the 
Alexandrites some years ago, after Alex- 
ander's sudden death, and since then he has 
felt free to indulge his natural tastes in the 
matter of diet) . He is so good and thoughtful 
to her, that I cannot help a return of my old 
sore feeling sometimes, when I see how ada- 
mantine and unchangeable her feeling is 
toward him — ^but I remind myself that I 
have never been a mother, and that I cannot 
know how it wounds Effie to see her child 
apparently forgotten — certainly blithely done 
without. There is no fault to be found with 
the way she looks after him, and what he will 
do when she is gone I cannot imagine. I 
don't care to think of it, for my little name- 
sake is growing up as charming and as thrift- 
less as her father. I often wonder how badly 
spoiled she will turn out to be, and sometimes 
I think die will turn out not to be spoiled at 
all, in spite of the fact that Gerald indulges 
her in everything, and Effie censures him 
severely for his foolishness, and yet does the 
very same. Whenever I see her and Effie 
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together I am filled with unutterable thank- 
fulness that she is here, and is just the blithe 
creature she is, for nothing else could have 
saved Effie. She cannot be happy and at 
peace, as I would give much to see her in her 
old age, but the child, and the necessity 
for constant occupation, have saved her from 
utter cheerlessness. I try to heal over the 
old woimd by joining in her fondest bursts 
of enthusiasm over little Joyce, and I can 
do so from the bottom of my heart. The 
child will never know quite how tenderly her 
dumb godmother loves her. I wonder, if 
I had had my dream-child, if I would have 
taken just the poignant, exquisite joy I do — 
a joy that is half tears, half smiles — out of 
other people's children? Judging from Effie, 
I do not think I would. If much has been 
denied me — ^more than I can imagine — ^has 
she, too, not missed something sweet? My 
friend's old age is a puzzle as well as a sor- 
row to me. She was so good, so unquestion- 
ingly patient, so tender to suflFerers, all her 
life long — why has she not earned peace? In 
the old bitter days when I first realised the 
grimness and gloom of the life to which I 
had given myself up, I envied Effie her 
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singleness of heart, her unselfishness, her sub- 
mission, the absence of inner conflict that kept 
her so serene even in the heaviest troubles. 
And now, strangely enough, my turbulent 
spirit has found rest. I am imbued with "the 
sense of tears in mortal things"; yet my old 
age is a happy one, when my heart does not 
ache too sharply for Effie. My hungers and 
rebellions have dropped from me like dead 
things, and I have no regrets except for the 
many times I have been hard, unfeeling, re- 
gardless of people who needed tenderness and 
understanding; and Effie is desolate and sad. 
She tells me her prayers bring her no comfort, 
and I, who never had what she would call 
a religion, am filled with a deep, inexplicable 
sense of comfort. To me prayer seems un- 
necessary, I feel so surrounded by the in- 
finite. I do not personify it. I do not 
theorise about it — I am content simply to 
feel it about me and the world. 

It is the experiences of the last fifteen years 
that have brought me to this state of peace. 
From the time Gerald revived, and Effie 
became roused out of her despair into a use- 
ful life, a deep satisfaction crept into my 
heart. I felt I had saved them; that my 
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futile existence had at last borne fruit. Then, 
one after another, those wrecks went out to 
the farm, and recovered themselves in the 
same astonishing manner. Compared with 
these results, how tawdry and childish all 
those gratifications seem that I once imagined 
could make up a full and happy lifel As 
for the daughter I dreamed of, I do not 
believe she could be more to me than Polly 
has become. In her silent tenderness, her 
unobtrusive helpfulness, her delicate under- 
standing of all I feel, she sometimes reminds 
me strangely of my old dream. It comes over 
me with a shock sometimes that the dream 
daughter, if I had her, would not be Polly, 
and I turn cold at the bare thought of having 
any other. 

Mrs. Snively is an ugly, cross old woman 
now, who swears at me if I do not exactly 
please her, and eats everything that is bad, 
and nothing that is good for her. I have 
given up trying to cure this idiosyncrasy, as 
I have come to the conclusion that nothing 
can kill her, and I expect I shall hand her 
down to Polly with my house and fortune. 
I do not profess to have any certain knowl- 
edge of spiritual matters, except on one 
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point, and that is, that when Mrs. Snively, 
does finally succeed in eating more pie or 
cake or shortbread than she dan survive, her 
temper and swear words will be forgiven and 
forgotten f orevermore, and her loving grate- 
ful heart will be rewarded by a great fiery 
halo, that will far outshine the most brilliant 
adornments she ever aspired to wear. 
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